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'THE SONNING . . 
| BRIDGES SCANDAL 


l - - : —— — 


MEETING of the Oxfordshire County Council held on 
August oth passed one of the most scandalous reso- 
lutions ever carried by the worst type of rural county 
body. By a bare majority of one a resolution was 
rushed through involving the destruction or permanent 

disigurement not of one, but of a whole series of the most 
picturesque, varied, and ancient bridges over the Thames, repre- 
senting three separate styles of bridge-building, each thoroughly 
in keeping with the surroundings, and part of the human history 

{the river. In spite of the protests of men like Sir W. Markby, 
Lord Saye and Sele,and Lord Jersey, all of whom, though they may 
not be familiar with the history and antiquity of our old bridges, 
were full of misgivings as to the step proposed, and pleaded 
for delay and an inspection of the plans, and some chance of 
reference to other, opinion, Mr. Cobb, who in the absence of 
Lord Valentia was in the chair, seconded by Mr. Ashhurst, 
practically pooh-poohed all enquiry or delay, talked as_ if 
the bridges weuld tumble down next winter, and got the 
resolution passed to begin the destruction and “ get on 
with the job” now, not even waiting to consult the Thames 
Conservancy, because only one of the three charming old 
bridges comes under the Conservators’ jurisdiction. At the 
close of the discussion the county surveyor, who is forcing on 
this precious scheme, was on his legs to bully the dissentients 
and play the practical man. The arguments alleged were trans- 
parent humbug. Rubbish about the importance to navigation 
of giving more room than is allowed by the beautiful old piers 
and piles of the present bridges was talked at length. What on 
earth has the Roads and Bridges Committee of Oxfordshire got 
to do with the navigaton of the Thames? That is not its 
business; it had gone on for 200 or more years under these 
bridges be‘ore the Oxfordshire County Council existed. If the 
county of Oxford. is asked to spend £8,000 to improve the 
navigation of a bit of the river it should be put as a separate 
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proposal. That the Roads and Bridges Committee shoujiq 


urging expenditure for such a purpose is about as logical x. 
the old Commission of Sewers asked leave to raise money 
improve the roadway in the Strand. 

The course of the debate in the Oxfordshire County Coun, 
was roughly as follows. Reference was made to a repor t on the 
Sonning bridges made in 1898. There are no less than four 
bridges. at this beautiful part of the Thames, where a Saxo, 
bishop once had his palace, and where, from remote atiquity 
the natural amenities of the river and its setting hi ve beer 
honoured by the proprietors from age to age, either | y Carefy 
preservation of the scenery, or by building in such a way thy 
whatever was erected, whether church, mill, bridge, man ut house 
cottage, or weir, should all be the best work of their kind, wit 
due reference to the purpose they were intended to serve, The 
present owner of the greater part of the village of Sonning ha 
never allowed its character to be marred by incongruous uilding 
and the principal houses of recent date have been de igned t 
preserve, if not to augment, the charm of this gem of Thame 
villages. 

Now let us look at the views of the half of 4), 
Oxfordshire County Council augmented by one—sevei teen ; 
sixteen of these county representatives—who deci'ed jy; 
only to destroy the principal beauty of the place, py 
refused to give time even for a chance of recor siderin: 
the position. The Roads and Bridges Committee’ report 
was first read. It stated that three of the four Sonning 
bridges were in the power of the council, the four!) being 
over the main river. These three bridges, it was added, were 
ancient. They form, with the main bridge, which ‘s_buii 
entirely of mellow old brick, a very quaint and charecterist; 
series. Besides the old main brick bridge, there is the Mil) Bridge 
built most ingeniously of wood, 188ft. long; another ‘s 
3ridge, made of brick and timber; and the third is Halls 
Bridge, built entirely of wood over a side stream, and at a 
angle to the chief causeway. The whole length is 43*ft., and 
these various structures lie over a mill stream, a back waier, an( 
such a delightful medley of streams, pools, reed-beds, wate: 
flower gardens, and other unbusinesslike adjuncts of a bridge, 
that anyone can see at a glance that it is not up-to-date, 
and would look a deal better if made. of steel cirders. 
and any cheap and nasty substitutes the surveyor can think of, 
(The proposals, though nasty, do not appear to us cheap, but th 
surveyor thinks it will be a vast improvement.) Then follows 
the recommendation of this committee, which being pretty 
ignorant of structural work has naturally relied on its expert. 
“‘ Remove the existing wooden bridges, substitute a newer, wider, 
and more economical scheme, by substituting steel cirders, 
strengthen brick parts, add brick abutments, and ensure a 
roadway 24ft. wide, and give no time or chance for thought, but 
‘having regard to the state of the river and the condition of the 
bridges, begin the work before the winter months, and may 
we be authorised to accept tenders and employ the county 
surveyor to undertake the rebuilding of the bridges according to 
the plans prepared by him at a cost of £8,000?’” Mr. Ashhurst 
promptly seconded this scandalous motion, the council not even 
having seen the plans, and after the objections mentioned above 
it was decided to let the committee and the surveyor do then 
worst. We take it that this is about the worst act of vandalism 
sanctioned by a body of noblemen and county gentlemen which 
has yet been brought to our notice. Even the pile bridge is 
only respited till October. No time is allowed to canvas the 
matter or take public opinion on it, or to see whether Lord Saye 
and Sele, Lord Jersey, and Sir W. Markby, or the surveyor, 
their servant, with Mr. Ashhurst and Mr. Cobb, are more in 
touch with public feeling. The ancient bridges of this county 
are among some of the most interesting relics of the past. The 
Society for the Preservation Ancient Buildings, as is, or 
ought to be, perfectly well known to the Oxfordshire County 
Council, are always ready to procure the best advice as.to how 
the old character of such bridges can be kept without disfiguring 
them, and with the additional strength needed for modern traffic. 
We trust that the warning here given may not yet be too late 
for the minority of the council, reinforced by their chairman, 
Lord Valentia, and the public approval which will certainly be 
theirs, to make a suspension of operations necessary. We 
propose to illustrate the existing bridges shortly, with, perhaps, 
a sample or two of the surveyor’s and Roads and Bridges Com- 
mittee’s monstrosities as an object-lesson. 









Our Portrait [llustrations. 


HE frontispiece of Country Lire this week is a por'-ait 0! 
Mrs. George Hayes of Hoole Bank, near Cheste’, who 
was married in 1896 to Mr. George Whitley Hayes, yo ingest 


son of the late Mr. William Hayes of Ashton Hayes, Ch: shire. 


Elsewhere will be found a portrait of the Hon. aura 
Lister, second daughter of Lord and Lady Ribblesdale. 
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« yIS ROYAL HIGHNESS will divide his time 
between the moors and the river till the arrival 
of the Court on or about the 29th inst.” Such 
is the brief statement in a contemporary, which 
informs us how the Prince of Wales intended to spend 

this wees; and, frankly, itis goodnews. The heir to the Throne, 
apart from the strain of anxiety which lay upon him at the end 
of June and the beginning of July, has been exceedingly hard 
worked is a host during the Coronation festivities. No man in 
the kingiom, gentle or simple, deserves a holiday better, and it is 
wood to see that he spends it in a thoroughly British fashion. 
What is more, be will acquit himself well. He is a practised, 
enthusiastic, and skilful fisherman, and, as a shot, he is one of 
the very few men whom one would place without question in 
absolutely the first class of Englishmen. Our best wish for him 
is that he may have enjoyed his rest thoroughly, for this is 
holiday-time in the fullest sense of the word. Politicians may 
have something to worry themselves over in respect of internal 
aflairs, but (absit omen) there was never a time when external 
aflairs seemed more completely peaceful and agreeable. 


There is a general sense of quiet satisfaction concerning the 
fact that the King, seeking the rest which he also has earned, 
finds it in cruising round the British coasts in the new Victoria 
and Albert. For those who are superior to the attacks of sea- 
sickness, as the King and Queen surely must be, there is no rest 
comparable to that which is to be obtained on the high seas; 
and all the German spas are not more health-giving than the 
breezes of the Western seas. It may be worth while to remember 
that in choosing this plan of holiday His Majesty is imitating the 
example of his father and mother, who, when they had him at 
the head of their young and lusty family, nearly always went up 
to Scotland by easy stages, either in the Victoria and Albert or 
in the Fairy, paying informal visits to places by the way, in the 
same way as, vastly to the delight of the inhabitants, the King 
has visited Holyhead and tine lonesome Isle of Man. These 
little visits are perhaps even more valuable as an incitement to 
personal loyalty than State pageants themselves. 


Since the Shah of Persia is generally believed to be an 
intelligent man, and since his goodwill towards us as a nation is 
certainly a valuable asset, it is unfortunate, to say the least of 
it, that some of the leading papers should have shown very 
questionable taste in describing his visit to this country. For 
example, the public are informed that, unlike his father, he did 
not proffer to Queen Alexandra the remainder of a stalk of 
asparagus which he had been sucking; and one special corre- 
spondent has adopted in speaking of him the kind of tone which 
would have been natural if the subject of discussion had been an 
untutored young man or a reclaimed savage. This, we take 
leave to say, is not only bad manners, but a dangerous blunder, 
lor of course these things are all brought under the notice of the 
Shah. It is in matters of this kind that some of us are apparently 
hopeless in their insularity, incapable of recognising the existence 
of civilisations other than our own. When you come to bed- 
tock, there is nothing more disgusting in passing a stick of 
asparagus from mouth to mouth than in the loving-cup of City 
banquets, or the kiss which doctors deplore but lovers persist in 
exchanging. 

_ India is not to be called upon to pay the charges incurred 
lor the reception and entertainment of representative visitors 
rom India on the occasion of the Coronation. Even the most 
hard-pressed taxpayer will rejoice at this decision reached, 
somewhat tardily it must be admitted, by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. One result is that the Indian Princes will be able to look 
vack to the most gorgeous of all the entertainments at which 
they were present, the reception at the India Office, without any 
regret caused by the thought that their subjects and depende its 
in India will be called upon to pay the cost. ~Sooth to say-India, 
although prospects are improving there, could ill have afforded 
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the expense; and when Colonial representatives and those who 
attended for foreign Powers were free guests, it seemed invidious 
that India should he called upon to unloose her purse strings. 
The pity of it is that the thing which was obviously nght from 
the beginning should have been done so very late in time. Never 
was it more true that ‘* When ’tis done, then ’twere well it were 
done quickly.” The delay of hospitality robs it of half its 
pleasant savour. 


To single out the meanest crime ever committed would 
perhaps be somewhat difficult, but the two scoundrels who stole 
the medals from the Trinidad soldiers at Aldershot would 
certainly be hard to surpass as objects of legitimate scorn and 
contempt. They have now been drummed out of the regiment 
which they had disgraced, with almost as much of ignominious 
ceremony as was shown in the degradation of medieval knights 
who proved themselves unworthy of their orders, or, in more 
recent times, in the case of Captain Dreyfus. Their spurs were 
not indeed struck off with a cleaver by the cook, because privates 
in the Duke of Cambridge’s Own do not wear spurs, but the 
provost-sergeant stripped them of their uniforms on parade, and 
they were formally drummed out of the regiment to the strains 
of “* The Rogue’s March.’”’ We venture to commend particularly 
the report of the proceedings which lies before us in tiat it does 
not, as some others do, mention the names of the offenders, for 
criminals in many cases take a morbid delight in notoriety. 
These two scoundrels are best left in anonymous infamy. 

One consolation, and one only, is to be found in relation to 
the Wetterhorn accident, which had its pathetic sequel in the 
funeral of the Rev. R. Fearon and the guide Brawand on 
Monday, the bodies of Mr. Henry Fearon and the guide 
Bohren having not yet been discovered. That consolation lies 
in the fact that it is abundantly clear that none of that fool- 
hardiness of which there is far too much in connection with 
Alpine climbing contributed to the disaster. Manifestly these 
lamentable deaths were caused by lightning, against which, in 
the open, no man can take precautions. In this connection it 
may be remarked that there is an ancient tradition dating back to 
uncivilised times no doubt but still pretty, that the victims of 
lightning pass straight to paradise. A contemporary, by the 
way, publishes a message from a correspondent at Geneva, in 
which it is stated that the piolet of one of the guides, which was 
planted on the summit of the mountain, may have served to 
attract the lightning, and the case is quoted of a Swiss climber 
who nearly lost his life on the Col du Géant last year in cir- 
cumstances approaching to those which were fatal to the 
brothers Fearon and their guides. Speaking generally, Alpine 
climbing is so dangerous this year that wise men will eschew it 
altogether. But it is an exercise which hasa strange fascination 
for its votaries, and we have never known an Alpine climber 
who forsook the Alps except under stress of necessity or 
advancing age. 


A correspondent writes: ‘* For some weeks past the present 
writer has been making his abode in a Lincolnshire farm- 
house that may fairly be called remote, since of the three 
railway stations in its neighbourhood the nearest is seven 
miles away across the wolds. It has been an interesting 
stay, because of its bringing one into close touch with those 
engaged on the soil. At the house of a great landowner 
one can never get quite the same thing. Between the most 
genial squire and his tenants there must be and is a something 
of distance that applies to his guests also. Here a bookish 
individual is regarded as a harmless nonentity ; before him all 
sorts of questions may be debated with the utmost freedom. 
And it has been very pleasant to enter into the farmer’s 
wholesome and kindly atmosphere, and to some extent to think 
his thoughts, or, at any rate, to share his food and enter into 
his way of living. 


«A subject of talk is the endless depredation of Master 
Reynard. As the entire parish has only forty-six inhabitants, 
inclusive of babies, it may be imagined to be extremely quiet. 
The fox, too, seems to consider himself a privileged person, 
as twice within the last three weeks he has raided the poultry 
in open daylight. Once he killed a goose and once three 
young turkeys. Neighbouring farms are just as bad. The 
tenant of one the other day saw a fox chase a flock of geese 
like a dog. They all huddled together and ran, while the old 
birds, with much hissing and stretching of necks, offered fight in 
the rear. His game, of course, was to break up the flock and 
pounce on a straggler, but on this occasion he was kept at bay 
till human assistance came to the rescue. This particular tenant, 
who keeps very fine poultry, has lost twenty-four chickens to the 
fox this year, and the lady of the house in which this is written 
would not have taken twenty pounds for what she has lost in 
three years. To go over the items is to find that there is no 
exaggeration. She values her poultry at prices which would be 
thought low in Leadenhall Market. 
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«« Now, this raises the very difficult question of compensation. 
Unfortunately the hunt is by no means rich, and the Master, 
though most willing to do all he can, is far from being a 
millionaire. On the other hand, the farmers are in an awkward 
position. They are very genuine sportsmen, and nearly every 
one has a nag on which he likes to see ‘a bit o’ hunting’ when 
the hounds meet near. This feeling is not weakened by the 
widespread belief, whatever its foundations may be, that if they 
were known to kill foxes there would be no getting another farm 
in that part of the world. Still, poultry-keeping is an ever- 
growing branch of the farmer’s craft, and he cannot afford to have 
the produce destroyed. Such compensation as is made is not 
merely inadequate ; it is trivialas compared with the loss, and the 
temptation to shoot the foxes is greater than a man should be 
exposed to. We think the hunt ought to look to it. The same 
situation exists elsewhere, and must be met unless hunting is to 
be discontinued. Of course there are black sheep in every fold, 
and here and there a tenant may exist who is mean enough to 
ask compensation for poultry that never were stolen, but the 
cases referred to came directly under the writer’s notice, and the 


people are much too open to make a pretence. 


“ Poultry-keeping is by no means weli managed on the 
ordinary farm. We have here only a few turkeys, because 


several broods were ruined by the fox. Mr. Tegetmeier is great 
at letting them roost in the open, but his plan would not do for 
a place where, if a bird alighted on the ground early in the 
morning, he would be inevitably snapped up. They are shut up 
in small coops, and the foul air most certainly adds to their 
delicacy. No ducks are kept, because they wander down to the 


brook, and there fall an easy prey to the fox. Vast numbers of 


chickens are raised, but the varieties most affected are coarse 
and feather-iegged, and would not command the highest price 
in any really good market. One would imagine that where so 
many are reared it would be profitable to have incubators and 
foster-mothers. The erection of a first-rate fattening establish- 
ment and the systematic cramming of fowls would very soon 
educate the customers at the sleepy little market town, and 
create a demand for really fine tender birds. Eggs, again, are 
tolerably well collected, but despatched to market in a very 
haphazard manner, so that it is very doubtful indeed if as much 
as should be is made for them.” 


ROSES AND I. 
The Dijon rose against my window-pane 
Brushes her golden lobes, and taps again, 

Aud rustles as if bidding me descend, 

Leave my dull desk, and, lying on the grass, 
Be glad of the gold minutes, as they pass 
Lightly as motlis do, shaking from their wings 
No vestige of their golden powdgrings. 

The Dijon climbs to me, the others bend-- 

For I, even I, have been the roses’ friend, 
Since first I guessed what roses try to say 
In scent and colour through the summer day. 
The splendid-flowered Marie Henriette 
Upon iy calendar of loves is set ; 

The Crimson Rambler has unloosed for me 
Her fine and thrifty scent; the Cheshunt rose, 
That down her tree in ruby garlands glows, 

Has set a certain spell of wouder free, 

When only I was by to see and hear 

What roses do when flowers alone are near; 

For I, upon the parched grass, lay so inute 

They took me for some fallen foreign fruit, 

Some giant mandrake, and they did not fear 

To let their loveliest mysteries appear. NORA CHESSON. 

We have to offer a sincere apology to our readers, and no 
less to Mr. T. P. Earl, for an obvious printer’s error which 
occurred last week in an article entitled “The Three Best 
Horses of the Year.” In it the Duke of Portland’s William III., 
showing the Duke’s well-known colours plainly, is entitled 
Sceptre, while, on the other hand, Sceptre is entitled William III. 
The error, it needs hardly to be said, was of a purely mechanical 
kind, and we are consoled by the reflection that it will have 
caused no trouble to any reader conversant with racing matters, 
while to others both pictures will simply have represented 
magnificent specimens of blood horses. 

On the whole the grouse, so far as the season has gone (and 
itis far enough for a general reckoning), have been better than 
was anticipated ; that is to say, that while the bags have been 
very poor on some moors, on others they have been exceptionally 
good. In parts there has been so grievous a failure of the birds 
that no shooting is being attempted. On the other hand, in 
Yorkshire on some of the moors record bags have been made. 
It is evident that on the exposed and high moors birds have not 
been able to cope with the abnormally bad weather, but that on 
the lowlier and more sheltered moors the full effect has been 
shown of the splendid stock left at the end of last shooting 
season. Of course, it is cold comfort for the owner of an elevated 
Highland moor where the grouse have failed to read of record 
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bags in Yorkshire. Still, taking a general view, one perceive 
compensations; and perhaps there is a measure of consolatioy 
even for the Highland laird in the knowledge that the sever, 
weather of the past spring cannot fail to have weeded out man, 
weakly birds. There were not wanting evidences that diseas, 
was threatening, and probably the stock is a deal more health, 
for passing through conditions too hard for the least fit. 

Very generally over Scotland at the present time there js 
lament over the reduced and diminishing heads and weights 
of stags. In those forests that are Jet on short leases, often 
to different lessees at the end of each term, the reason of the 
decline is not far to seek. These lessees, having pai great 
prices for a very few weeks of sport, make the most of their time 
and kill the best stags that they see, regardless of the future 
stock. But even on forests where this frequent letting as not 
taken place, but which have remained in an owner’s hands s! zadily, 
a similar, though less strongly marked, deterioration is ©) ident, 
As a consequence proprietors are trying all kinds of exper ments 
—crossing with wapiti, both the quarter, half, and three-c uarter 
cross, and turning the crossed stags out on the forest; or (urning 
out Barbary sheep, which have a keener sight than the re! deer 
and as keen a sense of smell, giving excellent stalking. Some 
are turning out Japanese deer (Sika). Probably it |; not 
generally known that the latter cross freely with the red deer, 
If the fact were known it is rot likely that the owners of iorests 
would regard the turning out of these deer with any {vour, 
for the cross makes a poor beast. The past winter, althou +h the 
spring was cold and wet enough to kill off plenty of the \, eakly 
grouse, hardly can have been severe enough to do « like 
cruelly kind service to the red deer stock. On the contravy, the 
abundance of pasture will have favoured the existence of the 
delicate members, to the disadvantage of the species as a whole. 


‘‘In Iceland,” a correspondent writes, “it has been the 
worst salmon-fishing season on record, no rain falling from the 
end of April to July 24th. Still, I got forty salmon and srilse 
one day, 140 in seven consecutive days, and 230 in the twelve 
best days, all on very small flies and strong trout gut.” A few of 
us over here, who pay high prices for Scottish rivers, and prices 
that continually grow higher for Norwegian rivers, would be 
glad enough of something like an Icelandic ‘ worst on record.” 
It is true our correspondent says nothing of the accommodation 
that he enjoyed or endured, nor does he mention the number of 
the midges. But, after all, these are but details, though there 
may be many of thém. 


A publisher writes to the Daily Chronicle complaining bitterly 
that the majority of the daily papers do not ‘notice ” new books 
in time to do them any good. The life of a book is, he says, a 
fortnight or a month, and late reviews often produce a demand 
after the book has passed into the hands of the remainderman. 
The publishers have really only themselves to blame for the 
short life of books. They insist with all their energy on the 
value of early notices, and, if the books are worth it, editors 
do their best to oblige them. The result is that, when a 
work of first-rate importance or interest is published, the papers 
are deluged with reviews, mostly written in a hurry. Then, a 
few days later, comes another literary sensation, and the first is 
forgotten and passes out of mind. A longer demand of a steady 
character, which would be the natural consequence of an ordered 
succession of reviews, would be far more satisfactory. But, to 
meet it, publishers would have to be far less precipitate than many 
of them are in allowing the remainderman to come in. Authors 
and the public would be positively astonished if they knew some 
of the secrets of the remainder trade. We have one particularly 
flagrant case in mind, that of a valuable work reviewed in 
Country Lire within three weeks of receipt, which, as we 
subsequently discovered, was actually in the remainderman’s 
hands at the time. He made a fine profit out of the book, 
which had been awkwardly equipped, by producing it in a new 
dress. But the poor author! 


Frankly, we should like to have conclusive evidence at [first 
hand of the alleged miraculous cure at Holywell, to which 
pudlicity was given by the Rev. Father Maguire at Holy T) inity 
Church, Newcastle-under-Lyme. If Thomas Wakefield, a: the 
result of bathing in St. Winifred’s Well, was indeed cured of 
deafness, lameness, and blindness, there ought to be no s:«t of 
difficulty in establishing the fact by incontrovertible evid:nce, 
and the Welsh Lourdes, already popular, would have a reat 
vogue. If not, then Father Maguire has been deceived. In 
any case the news is govd for the vicinity of Holywel!, for 
whether the cure be authentic or no, it is better that pilgri sin 
search of health should travel (and spend their money) at ome 
than abroad. The legend of St. Winifred, it may be rema  ked, 
is very persistent in Wales, and Hafodunos, the seat ©. the 
Sanbach family, derives its name from the tradition that i: was 
i: ‘resting place” (hafod) of the saint’s body for “one night” 
un NOS). 
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BEMBRIDGE REGATTA. 


O complete and attrac- 
tive a description of 
Bembridge Regatta, 
its substance and sur- 
roundings, is afforded 

by the photographs to which 
these [ines can only pretend to 
be as « peacock to his tail, that 
perha}’s the writer will do best 
if he confines himself to a brief 
narration of the few noticeable 
facts which the camera, from 
its very neture, is unable to 
reproc ice. The weather con- 
ditions. the class of competitors 
in the various races, the main in- 
cident; of theseand other events 
are al! ‘air game of the descrip- 
tive writer, and are generally 
capabi. of expansion to any 
reason: ble number of columns. 
But i: this particular case he 
has ne such opportunities, for 
itisobvious at a glance that in 
all these matters the artist has 
forestalled him. 


W. A. Rouch. 


It is even cruelly whispered that the writer’s loss 


may be the reader’s gain—as if there were any consolation in that ! 


Lv embridge, 
situate on a quiet 
creek at the most 
easternextremity 
of the Isle of 
Wight, is one of 
the nicest little 
places remaining 
on our seaboard. 
How long it will 
remain ‘little’ 
is rather too 
speculative a 
matter to be 
touched on here, 
and perhaps 
rather depends 
on the  indi- 
vidual’s idea of 
littleness. This 
year it has been 
very full, as, in- 
deed, it deserves 
to be, for it has 
many of the ad- 
vantages of far 
more pretentious 
seaside resorts 
without their 
drawbacks. It 


IV. A. Rotch 


THE CLUB-HOUSE. 
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distance at the eastern end of the Isle of Wight; but for small 
boat racing and sailing it comes very near to many people's ideal. 





IN YONI. 


can never, of course, be the scene of such yacht-racing as one 
witnesses at Cowes, since the water js very shallow over a great 


= 


seh neg iis SLB ABATE a RAO 


W. A. Rouch. 


ON OPPOSITE TACKS. 


‘“‘wash ” is seldom “right on’ 
is small-boat sailing impracticable. 


’ 





Cepyright 


at Bembridge. 


Adjacent Ryde 
labours under the 
same disadvan- 
tage in regard 
to shoals, and 
although the 
Royal Victoria 
Yacht Club en- 
courages and 
attracts big 
yachts, the long 
pier affords no 
shelter to the 
anchorage. The 
prevailing winds 
are W.andS.W., 
and Bembridge 
has the good 
fortune to be 
round the 
“shoulder” ofthe 
island, whereas 
Ryde, except in 
southerly 
weather, is_ ter- 
ribly exposed. 
East winds are 
rare In the Solent 
neighbourhood, 
consequently the 
Equally seldom 
Hard winds are beyond 
the skill of sailors to obviate, 
and under such conditions, go 
where you will, a small boat 
is not a bed of roses; but 
certainly there are very few 
days on which a sail at Bem- 
bridge is not possible for bold 
mariners. 

The regatta proper—with 
so much racing in progress 
all the summer, and so many 
little vessels ever airing their 
canvas in the vicinity, it is 
difficult from the open sea to 
tell when a regatta is or is not 
being held—took place at the 
end of last week. It is 
nominally a one-day festival, 
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but what with Coronation 
decorations and_ rejoicings 


immediately before, and a spell 
of splendid weather imme- 
diately after, Regatta Day itself 
was merely a circumstance, 
and quite a minor one, in 
the history of the Bem- 
bridge season. On shore, of 
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W. A. Rouch, WHITE LADYE. 


course, there was the usual appanage of an Isle of Wight 
regatta, in the shape of a Town Band—Sandown’s in this 
instance, and a very superior body to one or two we wot of—a 
greasy pole, niggers, and all the rest of it. Then, towards the 
evening, when the racing folk had had time to land and get dry, 
came duck-hunts and aquatic tugs-of-war. It all provoked 
much merriment at the time, but such events certainly do baffle 
description. Suffice it to say that the small but friendly body of 
people who know Bembridge enjoyed themselves vastly. 

To those familiar with this part of the island, the last 
photograph (to begin at the wrong end) will reveal many old 
iriends, as a good many of the little vessels lying at anchor are 
halituées of the place. To those, on the other hand, who know 
not bembridge, this photograph and the opening one, showing 
the club-house, with a club boat in the foreground, will afford 
a good idea of a typical small-boat haunt; not without natural 
beauty and natural cover—small-boat sailors need no teaching 
to make them take that!—and, as Isle of Wight trains go, 
accessible by rail. The one danger which the members of the 
club and residents in the vicinity foreseé is that the growing 
popularity of the place will detract from its simplicity. But 
unselfishness is a great virtue, and there is no sport which the 
great B.P. would do better to cultivate than yacht and boat sailing. 

To deal, then, with the other illustrations, which must be 
done briefly, since space is inexorable, especially in its deficiency, 
Inyoni, a name once famed in a bigger class, won the sailing 
race for boats under 26ft. and over 18/t. On this account, as 
well as that she is typical of her class, her portrait is given in 
Country Lire. Other types of Bembridge boats—by which is 
not meant boats rigged with a Bembridge lug, a none-too- 





W. A. Rouch. 


LOOKING UP THE HARBOUR. 


LIFE, 
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aptly illustrated in the th; 
picture, in which two oe 
are shown in an interchange 
compliments. 


won by an_ 18-footer that ; 
7 at js 


pulling races, boys’ sy imming 
races, and every other conceiy. 
able kind of aquatic sport found 
places in the day’s prov ramme. 
but none of them «all {fo 
particular comment, ¢s the} 
interest was purely lo al and 
momentary. 


LOOKS O: 
THE DAr 


KR. ARTHAY F, 
{ DAVIDSON. M.A, 
(formetly scl.olar of 
Keble College, Oxfor.), has 
written Alexandre Dumce;, His 
Life and Works (Constable). In passing one cannot but si pect a 
grim sense of humour in the mention of the fact that Mr. Davidson 
was once at the modern college, once familiarly known as the brick. 
yard, which bears the saintly name of Keble. Authors do1 
protest for no reason the particular college of which they are the 
honoured and honouring sons. Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins 
does not deem it necessary to mention on the title pages of Li 
novels that he was once at Balliol, nor does Mr. Stanley 
Weyman remind one time after time that he was nurt 
Christ Church. But Mr. Davidson does right to quote his 
college, for surely there could be no more forcible contrast than 
that between the sacred poet of Hursley and the most reckless, 
and, on the whole, the greatest of European novelists of the last 
century. As for the book, it consists of 383 pages of text ver) 
carefully compiled by one who has found his task a labour of 
love, of eo -seven “closely printed pages of bibliography of the 
works of Dumz AS, and of four pages of French anes S con- 
sulted. It requires no apology for its existence, for although 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has written “‘ The Life and Adventures of 
Alexandre Dumas,” and Thackeray, Abraham Hayward, ~ LL. 
Stevenson, among the dead, and Messrs. Henley, Andrew Lang, 
W. H. Pollock, and Professor Saintsbury among the livin 
have written briefly of Alexandre Dumas also, there is plenty of 
room for writing on an inexhaustible theme. Dumas the Elder 
was indeed and in truth a many-sided and kaleidoscopic man. 
In every moment and every phase of his extraordinary career he 
was a supremely interesting object of study to the observer of 
human nature. It is mainly because the facts of the life of 
Dumas, save perhaps a few concerning which a certain mealiness 
of mouth is excusable, are all stated in this book in plain 
English, so that all men 
may read, that Mr. Davidson 
may be thanked for his 
labours. 

Heredity no doubt had 
much to say in the person of 
Dumas. Antoine Alexandre 
Davy de la Pailleterie, a 
marquis of an ancient Norman 
family, left France in 1760 for 
St. Domingo, and was united, 
probably not by marriage, to 
Marie Cessette Dumas, a pure- 
blooded negress. Their son was 
Thomas Alexandre Davy de la 
Pailleterie, who, returning with 
his father to Paris after the 
death of the aforesaid *‘arie, 
enlistedin the Queen’s Dra»oons 
under the name of Alex: ndre 
Dumas. A splendid figure of a 
man was this first Alex ndre 
Dumas, who rose to bea gral 
under Napoleon, but qua: lled 
with him and _ retired, after 
some vicissitudes, to ° ‘llers 
Cotterets, a little town 1 the 
department of Aisne, wi : his 


Copyright wife who had been the da: ~/ter 


common style nowadays—, 


The Only the 
sailing race on Regatta Day wa. 


rather apt to carry all before he; 
—or shall we say after her ?_ 
to wit, White Ladye. Coag. 


guard galley races, visitors 
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of the hotel-keeper at that place. There, on July 24th, 1802—we 
celebrated his centenary only the other day—Alexandre Dumas, 
certainly the most brilliant quadroon of all time, was born; and 
there, very shortly afterwards, his father died. It is always well 
to keep in mind—always, however, easy to forget—the large 
amount of negro blood which was in Dumas. (In passing, it 
may be observed that the portrait painters and caricaturists never 
ermitted him to forget it, as the illustrations in the book 





) A . 5 

F mind me time after time.) That negro blood goes far to 

explain the man, his richness of fancy, his amazing recklessness, 
; _ 9 


which was, if 1 may coin a word, * happy-go-luckiness to the 
nn degree, his vanities, his affection for baubles, his instinctive 
qusceptiility to feminine influence. 

Pe-haps the most interesting portion of the book is that 
yhich ¢epicts his boyhood, especially that part of it in which we 
ge him engaged in prolonged poaching expeditions. Indeed, as 
ye sha’ see, it was on the proceeds of a poaching expedition 
that he vas first able to see Paris. But before that his mother 
had trie, to make a musician out of him first, and a priest later, 
and ha’ finally succeeded in inducing him to be the very 
indifferent clerk of a notary. Then, during an absence of the 
notary, .umas and his friend Paillet, having seven francs, a gun, 
anda horse between them, determined to poach their way to 
Paris, ad they succeeded, arriving in Paris with thirty francs’ 
worth of hares and partridges, which they bartered for sustenance. 
There young Dumas had an interview with the famous actor 
Talma, -nd his fate was sealed when Talma said: “I baptise thee 
poet in ‘he name of Shakespeare, Corneille, and Schiller.” It 
was seaied the more completely when, on returning to his desk in 
the notary’s office, the truant genius was very naturally and 
properly sent about his business. So to Paris he fared again, 
with fifty francs (the proceeds of the sale of two eagravings) in 
his pocket; but as a fact he won his coach fare, in the shape of 
joo glacses of absinthe commuted, from his friend Cartier at 
billiards in five hours; and in Paris he soon fell on his legs, for 
General Foy procured him a clerkship in the Palais Royal at 
the princely salary of £50 a year. It was not much, but it was 
a foothold, and it was enough. 

Young, full of enthusiastic ambition, Dumas at once began 
to write vaudevilles, and it soon became apparent that he must 
choose between literature and his office. Then, in 1827, to the 
pride of England be it spoken, came a sudden widening of his 
mind from seeing Charles Kemble, Liston, and the adorable 
Miss Smithson (whom I fear tradition has forgotten), in a series of 
Shakespearian plays. ‘I came to recognise that in the world of the 
theatre everything emanates from Shakespeare, as in the physical 
worldall radiates from the sun—Shakespeare,to whom none other 
can be compared, who remains as tragical as Corneille, as comic 
as Moliére, as original as Calderon, as philosophic as Goethe, as 
impassioned as Schiller The works of this one man contain as 
many types as those of all the rest together; he is the one who 
has created most—next after God.” Immediately afterwards 
he procured an interview with Baron Taylor of the Frangais 
(vhom he found imprisoned in his bath while he listened toa 
reading of somebody’s ‘* Hecuba”’), and his connection with the 
committee of the Frangais was all but secured, although 
“Christine” (which he afterwards rewrote) was rejected for 
the moment. Instead of it, walking and talking and reciting to 
himself, he composed “ Henri III.,” which, backed by Baron 
Taylor and Beranger, was finally accepted. It was, as 
Mr. Davidson rightly observes, ‘‘a masterpiece of construction” ; 
and it proved that Dumas had surely found his vocation. 

He went on, as all the world knows, from strength to 
strength, writing endless plays, alone and in collaboration, and, 
inthe same way, innumerable novels and impressions de voyage. 
The novels are his imperishable legacy to posterity; but all the 
world knows them. Indeed, one of our own most excellent 
writers has been heard to protest that he wants no other library 
of amusement than a complete set of the novels of Dumas, which 
he reads through from the first to the last, taking a year or more 
over the process, and then returning to the first again. In their 
manliness, their high spirits, their noble plots, their sheer 
gallantry, they are incomparably the finest historical romances 
that ever came from the pen of man. As for the question 
how much or how little his collaborators, Auguste Maquet, Paul 
Meurice, Dauzats, Octave Lacroix, Hippolyte Auger, Couailhac, 
Paul Bocage, and the rest of them, but especially Maquet, had 
to do with them, it may be brushed aside. The afflatus, the 
inspiration, came from Dumas, and it passed away with him. 
True it is that of “« Les Deux Dianes” (10 vols.) Parran says that 
itwas entirely written by Paul Meurice, and that Dumas is said to 
have confessed that he never saw it. But that is nothing. It 
Was the kind of affectation in which Dumas habitually indulged. 
The truth is that, take him for all in all, he came nearer to 
deserving the praise which he bestowed on Shakespeare, in the 
words already quoted, than any other giant of literature, and 
that b's legacy to the world is above price and beyond criticism. 
D'Artagnan, Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and even Raoul de 
Bragelonne will live for ever, without any words from me, and for 
that matter without any scholarly analysis by Mr. Davidson and 
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tne like. They have won the hearts, aot of France only, but of 
the cultivated world. : 

Alas! that there should be another side—the negro side— 
of Dumas. It began to show itself early—in 1832, when Dumas 
gave his historic bal cosiumé to celebrate the success of “ Antony” 
and of “Richard Darlington.” Then artists decorated the 
empty walls of a suite of rooms adjoining his own, which he 
rented for the occasion, and he and his friends (with leave this 
time) shot nine deer and three hares—a curious bag—for the 
occasion. Then two deer were roasted whole, and Dumas 
appeared in green doublet with gold lacing, silk breeches of red 
and white, and black velvet shoes embroidered with gold, and 
Melanie S——, who played the part of hostess, was dressed in 
the costume of Rubens’s wife. It ran riot at the chateau, soon 
called Monte Cristo, at St. Germain, one of the most magnificent 
houses ever built and equipped, in which ‘a whole swarm of 
adventurers and parasites—needy and seedy and greedy— 
sponged on him without mercy. Reckless in his generosity,” he 
was, of course, always impecunious, saying grimly once: ‘ Here- 
after, men will describe me as a fanier percé, and they will 
perhaps forget that it was not always I who made the hole in 
the basket.” Ostentation, thoughtless prodigality, carelessness 
of his future, confidence in his own unrivalled powers, incapacity 
to resist the wiles of women—these things were the very nature 
of the man. They hurt him—they involved, indeed, his ruin— 
but they in no wise affect the imperishable quality of his work. 
Nor does the fact that, according to all the best moralities, 
Dumas had amply earned his fate, prevent me from feeling that 
in ali the annals of mea of letters there is no story more 
pathetic than that of his last years at Brussels, of the 
unavailing struggle against the character with which he had 
been endowed, of the pitiful poverty of a giant who worked 
in harness to the very end. There have been many better 
men, but few so great, so lovable, or so pardonable. CyGnus. 


IT is a good idea on the part of the editors of the new volumes which go to 
convert the ninth edition of the Eucyclopedia Britannica into the tenth, to 
prefix each volume with an essay by some eminent and learned man. The 
essayist who writes the prelude to the twenty-seventh volume, which takes us 
from Chicago to Elduayen (a Spanish politician), has a fascinating subject. 
Dr. Henry Smith Wil'iams deals in thirteen pregnant pages with ‘* The 
Influence of Modern Research on the Scope of World-History,” ard he gets 
to his point quickly. When Victoria came to the throne in 1837 the year 
4,004 B.C. was accepted in all sobriety as the date of the creation of the 
world. Now there is not the slightest suspicion of impiety in saying that no 
educated man or woman takes this reference seriously. True it is that geologists 
and the like had produced long before the Victorian age evidence of a physical 
kind which was quite enough to dispose of this date or anything approaching to 
it, but there was a tendency to scout them as sceptics and blasphemers trying in 
insolent fashion to explain away the wonderful works of the Creator, But 
archzology, as distinguished from geology, has, in the course of the last sixty or 
seventy years, put an entirely new complexion on the whole matter. Simple 
folk, not too desirous to be undeceived, might discount the evidence collected 
by a Lyell or a Ramsay proving the almost infinitely gradual character of 
the physical changes which have brought the face of the globe to its 
present contour, and are, all of them, in steady or spasmodic operation ; 
they might attempt to cry down Darwin when he unveiled a part of the 
slow process of evolution in the animal and vegetable world. But when it 
came to a matter of clear proof that man had lived long before the accepted 
date of creation, and had lelt records of his existence and of his civilisation, 
there was no longer room for doubt. The pre-existing evidence was clear 
enough, but the written words of ancient men went home more thoroughly 
into simple minds. The Frenchman Botta, Sir Henry Layard, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson among the Assyriologists, a number of foreign enquirers and our 
own Gardner Wilkinson and Petrie among the Egyptolozists, were the real 
men who compelled the world to recognise truth, to accept it and to make the 
best of it. In the case of Assyria the discoveries have gone to confirm the 
B.ble in large measure, and it is clear that in the early years of this the 
twentieth century the field open to searchers for truth is full of promise. 
Equally clear is it that the discoveries already made have rendered this 
supplement to the ninth edition of the Azcyclof@dia more than necessary ; 
and the present volume, in an article on E_yptology, by Professor Petrie and 
by Mr. F. L. Griffiths, Reader in Egyptology at Oxford University, is a striking 
exemplification of the fulfilment of that need. It is, indeed, from the CouNrry 
Lire standpoint (if that were verbally narrow, whereas in fact it is nothing of 
the kind) an excep'ionally interesting volume. Professor Poulton on the 
colours of animals, Mr. Seton C. M. Gordon on cricket, Mr. A. Lillie on 
croquet, Mr. Joseph Pennell on cycling, Mr. Fream on the dairy, Mr. Lydekker 
on deer—all these are ariicles very much germine to our nominal scope. But 
our real scope is gu‘cgurd agun! homines, and so there is much more in the 
volume which is interesting apart from ils value and importance. It is a work 
to be accepted with gratitude and to be approached with respect. ' 
Messrs. Isbister have acted wisely, be it hoped, in their own interests, and 
certainly in « patriotic spirit, in reprinting in a neat paper volume, entitled 
The Empires Greeting, a large number of the cdes which reached them 
from all parts of the Empire for their Coronation Ode competition. The repre- 
sentative character of the volume gives to it exceptional dignity and value. 
Competitors, numbering 1,084 in all, came from the British Isles first: these 
were of every kind of quality ; from Australasia, spirited but somewhat overprone 
to sonorous and orotund form; from Britons and natives in India, Burma, 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States, Cape Colony, 
China, Natal, Canada, Mauritius, Jamaica, Bahimas, Barbados, Tiinidad, and 
Antigua ; and many of them are of striking merit, although, take them for all in 
all, the seatiment is better than the poetry. All sorts of birds are baked in this 
pie, but a great many of them are blackbirds, and of a surety it is ‘‘a da‘nty 
dish to set before the King.” Further, I happen to know that the judging was 
carefully done. The poems were first submitted in sections to various judges ; 
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the heap, in fact, was run throu \h coarse sieves first, and I was a coarse sieve. 
Then the finer odes which passed throush the mesh were submitted anew to 
keener and more critical judges. But I well remember that my batch of fifty, 
with their covering letters, were an exceptionally touching whole, and also that 
the ode of the prize winner, the great merit of which I did not fail to recognise, 
was among them. Those who buy this volume cannot fail to be deeply 
interested and touched, not to say amused occasionally, by its contents. For 
samp‘e I give not perhaps the best, Lut one of the most interesting, since it 
comes from far Jamaica. 


‘* The niche in hearts thy mother’s dwelling-p'ace 
We offer now to one we all esteem 
As thy loved consort but no less our Queen : 
Our love went out to her across the seas, 
Her coming brought sweet comfort to our homes 
Regardless of her state and majesty : 
We need not blush nor hesitate to own 
Our hearts were slaves as she stepped on this shore 
To be thy bride—duty made us lovers. 
We ask that she may through her life, secure, 
With those most dear, the little ones all love, 
Abundance of such things as may be fit 
To move her soul in thankfulness to Him 
Who is our universal Almoner. 


‘* We all admire that forethought which did guide 
Thy son to tour o’er Britain’s vast domain, 
Viewing its confines, its extent and power, 

Its heterogeneous mass of creeds and race, 
Held by love-tie of magic loyalty— 

Admired yet though envied by all nations. 
Choice fruit from off that tree thy mother reared 
’Tis left to thee to nurture up the stock 

By Scion of thy worthy son of York, 

Ennobled now to be our Prince of Wales, 
Who may in time when thou hast bid adieu 
To usages of this our changing state, 

Yield to thy loved heir this earthly throne 

And don by grace of God still Higher Power.” 


It may be said that without any doubt if ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth ” had 
n:ver been written, nor ever made a great success, Lady Beatrix and the 











N Mr. Pycroft’s book about cricket there is the following 
passage. The writer is quoting the words of that great 
cricketer, cricketing gossip, and gossiping cricketer (who 
perhaps is not without a representative in the Middlesex 
Eleven of this year of King Edward VII.’s Coronation) 

Beldham. Mr. Beldham says as follows: ‘‘ About this time ”— 
i.¢., in 1821—* we played the Coronation match, ‘ M.C.C. against 
the Players of England.’ We scored 278, and only six wickets 
down, when the game was given up. I was hurt and could not 
run my notches; still James Bland and the other Lees begged 
of me to take pains, for it was no sporting match, ‘any odds and 
no takers’; and they wanted to shame the gentlemen against 
wasting their (the Legs’) time in the same way another time.” 

** James Bland and the other Legs!”’ Does not this reveal 
a curious state of things prevailing in the high places of cricket 
at the time of the Coronation match in 1821? How greatly 
have events moved by the date of the present year of Coronation ! 
Beldham, or Mr. Pycroft acting as his mouthpiece, permits no 
doubt to remain as to the meaning of these cryptic words, 
‘«« James Bland and the other Legs,” for a little later the former 
is reported saying : “If gentlemen wanted to bet, just under the 
pavilion sate men ready, with money down, to give and take 
the current odds; these were by far the best men to bet with, 
because if they lost it was all in the way of business; they paid 
their money and did not grumble” (this is not altogether the 
case with the noble army of bookmakers to-day—they are 
known to grumble). “Still,” he continues (and this is a very 
pleasant piece of practical joking), ‘they had all sorts of tricks 
to make their betting safe. . . . One artifice was to keep a 
player out of the way by a false report that his wife was 
dead!” 

The worst feature, without a doubt, about the presence of the 
*‘Legs” at the cricket matches, and the general prevalence of 
betting, was the temptation that it inevitably put in the way of 
the players to “sell” the matches—that is to say, not to try 
their best to win them in consideration of a money bribe. Mr. 
Pycroft quotes Mr. Budd, who shared with Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk the credit of being the best amateur cricketer of the 
day, in reference to a match M.C.C, v. Twenty-two of 
Nottingham : “In common with others I lost my money, and 
was greatly disappointed at the termination. One paid player 
was accused of selling, and never employed after.” All the 
matches at that. time—that is to say, the principal matches— 
were, as a rule, made for £500 a side, apart from the outside 
betting, so the strength of the temptation to a paid player to sell 
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Forbidden Man” ((larper) would never have seen the light.  Disting) 
broader in tone, andby no means as amusing as the famous Visits, Rs 
Beatrix may amuse the admirers of ‘* Comments of a Countess.” ‘ 

In Zhe Sea Lady (Methuen) Mr. H. G. Wells is quite at his best, 7), 
concep’ion, that of a mermaid who comes ashore at Sandgate in the midq|. ,. 
an eminently respectable family bathing party of the Buntings, and js 4,1... 
into ther equally respectable household, is exquisitely whimsical, and j; ; 
remarkably well worked out. In fict, there.are passages which, if ,, 
did not know their author to be Mr. Wells, one might read imagining that the 
were the work of Mr. George Street. Now this is the highest praise, for the 
are the gravely playful passages, and in such writing Mr. Street had, gp) 
Mr. Wells tried his hand at it, no rival. The book is one on which it js safe , 
congratulate both Mr. Wells and the public; the former beciuse he has show 
again that he can write a lively book without being highly scie tific (not that ther 
is a word to be said against his scientific backgrounds, only it is just as well th» 
he should have more than one kind of excellence), the latter because i: has y . 
the best phase of Mr. Wells to delight in. The gem of the book is the maig 
Parker, the attendant of the mermaid who, for reasons which muy not |, 
obvious, caudal reasons in fac’, must needs appear in a bath chair, “Ona 
thousand little occasions this Parker showed a sense of propriety that wa 
penetratingly fine. For example, in the shop one day, when ‘thines’ of a 
intimate sort were being purchased, she suddenly intervened. ‘here ay. 
stockings, mem,’ she said in a discreet undertone, behind, but not too vulsar 
behind, a fluttering straight hand. ‘ Stockings!’ cried Mrs. Buntiiz. <p, 
——!’ ‘I think, mem, she should /ave stockings,’ said Parker, quietiy but ye 
firmly.” This is simply superb. The ending isa little disappointing, but th 
seems to be an inseparable accident of these stories founded on mythic«’ impos; 
bilities. : 

In 7he Strange Adventure of James Shervinton (Unwin), Mr. Louis Beck 
gives us yet another out of his endless stock of yarns concerning the Sout! Pacif 
its islanders, and the adventurous mariners and traders who haunted it »t the en 
of the nineteenth century. 
clairvoyant island maiden, Niabon, gives a freshness to the whole story, Mr, 
Becke is a facile writer, but his atmosphere is so perfect that he ne er grows 
weary. 

The Field Naturalist’s Quarterly (Blackwood), edited by Dy. Gerald 





Leighton, of which the third number appears, is very welcome and _ interesting, 


But its circulation, it may be taken, is expected to be of a somewha: esoter; 


character ; in other words, it is highly priced at half-a-crown, having regard {o 


the amount of matter which it contains, the number of photographs repro ince) 
and the quality of the reproduction. 


A CORONATION CRICKET MATCH. 


his side is intelligible enough. The two Blands, for the James 
referred to had a brother Joe in the same line of business, 
“with Dick Whittom of Covent Garden, Simpson, a gaming. 
house keeper, and Toll of Esher, as regularly attended at a 
match as Crockford and Guily at Epsom and Ascot.” 

Naturally gentlemen of the blandishments (let the writer not 
be suspected of intentional punning on the names of the brothers 
Bland) of these bookmakers and their kind easily would find 
means of successfully assaulting the financial virtue of a yokel 
of Surrey or Hampshire, whence the professional cricket of the 
day chiefly came. One “ fine old man” with whom Mr. Pycroft 
gossiped confessed with a noble candour: ‘One match up 
the country I did sell, a match made by Mr. Osbaldeston at 
Nottingham.” This Nottingham, by the by, seems to have had 
a bad influence on cricketers’ virtue, but it was a shame to 
have any tricky dealings with so fine a sportsman as Squire 
Osbaldeston. ‘I had been sold out of a match just before,” this 
old fellow said, “‘ and lost ten pounds, and happening to hear it (sic) 
I joined two others of an eleven to sell and get back my money. 
I won ten pounds exactly, and of this roguery no one ever 
suspected me; but many was the time I have been blamed for 
selling when as innocent as a babe.” 

This latter feature of the whole disgusting state of things 
must have been as disagreeable as any—the evil repute and the 
suspicion from which even the most impeccable virtue hardly 
can have saved a man. To add to the humiliation of a dropped 
catch the knowledge that you may be suspected of being knave, 
unless you are charitably judged as merely a ‘ butter fingers,’ 
must be piling on the agony. “If I had fifty sons,” the old 
fellow quoted above concluded to Mr. Pycroft, “I never would 
put one of them, for all the games in the world, in the way of 
the roguery that I have witnessed. The temptation really was 
very great—too great by far for any poor man to be exposed to.” 

It is well to be believed. ‘+ All the men whose names I had 
ever heard of,” this old gossip says elsewhere, ‘as foreiiost in 
the game, met together, drinking, card-playing, betting, and 
singing at the Green Man (that was the great cricketing use) 
in Oxford Street—no man without his wine, I assure you: 
and such suppers as three guineas a game to lose and five 
to,win (that was then the sum for players) could nev-r pay 
for long.” 

Doubtless this was another of the blandishments f the 
Blands, and the rest of them, to lead the players into ex »enses 
greater than they could afford, and so have the stronger in :uence 
over them with the proffered bribe. Even the amateurs, 1 


The result is better reading than usue!, for the 
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this parlous state of the national game, did not escape suspicion, 
and a further inducement of the bookmak rs to the players to go 
crooked was to ‘‘ serve them” (.e., the amateurs) ‘‘as_ they 
have served us ’—1.e., by selling the match. Beldham, however, 
though not without something like a queer sort of half apology, 
as one Who would say that he knew such a view of the case might 
be suspected. of an infantile simplicity, assures Mr. Pycroft that 
he does not believe that any “gentleman” ever did sell a 
matcl:. Evidently he regards the honesty of the caste as much 
confir ned by a test case contrived by himself, in which he tried 
to seduce the honesty of a certain noble lord by proposing to 
join |im in selling a match. As far as can be made out, his 
lords! :p was betting against his own side. That is only a 
detail. however; but though the nobleman had no less than 
{100 on the match, even this could not induce him to join 
Beldi::m in the proposed selling of it. The incorruptibility of 
the ncble lord clearly made an immense impression on Beldham. 

J]. was a curious state of things that prevailed at the 
time £ the Coronation match in 1821. Also it was a very 
disgu: ing and degrading state of things. Now that the betting 
on cr cket is practically restricted to a sovereign or a fiver 
betwe n friends on the “’Varsity,” or one or two other important 
matcl: :s, it hardly is possible to realise the position of things in 
which ‘“‘James Bland and the other Legs” could take up the 
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injured innocent or righteously indignant attitude with the 
‘gentlemen, to shame them against wasting their (the Legs’) 
time.” 

The alteration is wonderfully complete. It appears that it 
began when ‘two very big rogues at Lord’s fell a-quarrelling ”’ 
and “gave the show away” by their mutual accusations 
of match selling in a manner that “opened the’ gentlemen’s 
eyes too wide to close again to those practices.” In that 
match, M.C.C. v. Twenty-two of Nottingham, already referred 
to, it appears that there were men paid to lose on both 
sides, but apparently the Nottingham men, being twenty-two in 
number and not all of them paid to lose, had to win in despite 
of the would-be losers on their own side. Mr. Pycroft has a 
delightful story of a single-wicket match in which both sides 
were trying to lose. It was only by accident—analogous to a 
‘“‘wide” in ordinary cricket—that a straight ball ever was 
bowled, but when the ball did come straight it never failed to hit 
the wicket. 

This reductio ad absurdum killed the betting at cricket. Will 
something of the same kind ever put down the betting on horse- 
racing, and shall we find it, at the next Coronation Derby, as 
hard to realise the present state of things as we now find it to 
realise the state of cricket at the time of the Coronation match 
in 1821? 








LAUNCE AND SAND-EEL. 


R.CUNNINGHAM and other leading marine biologists 
are wont to describe the launce and sand-eel, which 
I see each day almost coming ashore so merrily in 
the sweeping seans, as so similar in appearance that 
there is 
some difficulty in 
distinguishing the one 
from the other. For 
my own part, I cannot 
think them much 
more alike than the 
whiting, say, and 
pollack, or the plaice 
andflounder. Having 
for three seasons 
taken good care that 
sand-eels only and no 
launce found their 
way into my 
“courge” or bait- 
box, on bass fishing 
days, such statements 
have afforded me 
some surprise, and | 
resolved to take an 
early opportunity of 
sending some of 
either species to Mr. 
Thiele that his 
camera might 
indicate the very 
striking differences. 
Unfortunately, the 
chief difference is one 
of colour, the launce 
being a bright green, Thiele. 
whereas the sand-eel 
is pale brown, with no trace of green, and colour photography 
is not yet sufficiently advanced for even so clever a photo- 
grapher to do more than approximately indicate the colour 
values. His task was rendered still more difficult by the 
fact that the sand-eel often assumes the green hue of the 
launc> after death. In examining and comparing the results 
something should in fairness be allowed for the effects of long 
confinement and a jolting journey (no disparagement to the 
excellent Great Western Railway service). The fish were 
netted in my presence rather before noon on a Thursday, and 
they could not possibly have been confronted with the camera 
before the Friday morning, an unavoidable delay which would 
naturally tend to deaden the living colours and otherwise to 
red'ice marked differences in a common state of incipient 
Staleness. While, however, the contrast in hue is in itself too 
ma:ked to admit of the alleged confusion between the two, 
a closer examination reveals other differences. The launce 
gtows to a much larger size, and, although mere size is an 
unsatisfactory test unless other conditions of age and so forth 
are equal, it may generally be assumed that in an average catch 
any fish conspicuously larger than the rest will be a launce. 
This is only suggested as a test for the colour blind, for the 


| 





green of the one and the brown of the other cannot, as already 
stated, be confused. Moreover, the lower lip of the launce 
projects more conspicuously than that of the other species, and 
it has in its upper jaw two small but well-developed bony points 
not unlike teeth, and 
doubtless answering 
their purpose. In the 
sand-eel—I shirk a 
positive pronounce- 
ment before having 
enjoyed further 
opportunities of 
carefully examining 
large sand-eels, 
which are rare just 
now on the Devon 
Coast—these two 
teeth are either 
wholly wanting or 
at any rate rudi- 
mentary. To the 
bass fisherman, even 
though he may not 
discriminate in 
morphological _con- 
trasts, there is 
always just this very 
important difference, 
that not only does 
the bass apparently 
prefer the sand-eel, 
but also this species 
remains alive on the 
hook for considerably 
longer periods than 


SPECIMENS OF BOTH SPECIES. Copyright the launce, other 


things of course 

being equal as regards the condition of each when taken from the 
bait-box and the correct way of placing it *‘ tenderly ” on the hook. 
There are several methods of capturing these little fishes, 

the largest of which do not in the ordinary course exceed a total 
length of r2in. Asa lad I hooked hundreds of them, along with 
the sand-smelts, from Bournemouth Pier, using an old trout-rod, 
a length of fine gut, and a single roach-hook, baited with a scrap 
of mussel. For their small size, they fight as gamely as any 
fish that swims, and if they only grew to the dimensions of 
female congers there would be no holding them at all. Another 
manner of taking them is by “raking” in the sand, the special 
weapon used in this work varying according to the locality, one 
pattern being sickle-shaped, the other not unlike a gardening 
hoe. Extreme care, however, is required in this raking if the 
little fish are to be kept alive and scatheless for bait, and, on 
the whole, this style of taking sand-eels is more suited to 
form excuses for moonlight outings in the Channel Islands 
where the capture of sand-eels is a matter of detail. : 
For bait the fish are best procured from a sean, which must 

be working in the immediate vicinity, as few fish bear transport 
in the live state less satisfactorily. Fishing for bass with the 
living sand-eel, an artistic method popularised in ‘ The Sea 
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Fisherman,” the standard work written by the late J. C. Wilcocks, 
and published by Longmans, is perhaps the most agreeable 
method of salt-water angling, bar fly-fishing, but it is compara- 
tively little known, simply because there are very few spots on 
our coast where the living sand-eel is available in the bass season. 
It was, I confess, on Mr. Wilcocks’ advice, to the effect that I 
should here find the two in company, that first brought me to 
Teignmouth, and many a delightful hour’s fishing I have since 
had in consequence. Now, there is not perhaps any need for all 
the sea-fishing world to come 
to Teignmouth in order to do 
likewise. I freely admit the 
advantages of the place, but 
it is unnecessary to add that if 
the number of local amateurs 
were very much increased the 
said advantages would dwindle 
in proportion. There are other 
Devon estuaries with the same 
promise, and even the Exe bass, 
which are often quite as 
plentiful as ours, and even 
larger, might be taken with 
Teign sand-eels, since even 
these delicate travellers could 
not suffer much in a large bait- 
can during the short journey to 
Starcross and across the ferry. 
The difficulty is in getting them 
alive from the sean and at once 
putting them in water. This 
operation, requiring attention 
at all times, becomes still more 
critical when the really hot 
weather sets in, for then it 
is not even sufficient to transfer 
your live baits (unless to be used 
immediately) at once to the floating bait-boxes; the boxes them- 
selves must be buried under the sand in the shallow water of the 
estuary. For use on the bass-grounds a bait-box is towed astern, 
its wedge shape adapting it to move freely through the water, 
and a few of the baits are transferred as wanted to a large metal 
bucket half full of water, which must be changed every few 
minutes if they are to retain a fair measure of vitality. 

The shooting ard hauling of the ‘‘ sprat ” seans—Teignmouth 
men call the sand-eels (not the launce) ‘‘sprats,” though they 
actually catch the real sprats in the winter by the same method, 
and to them they apply the same name—is, apart from the 
practical needs of the angler, a picturesque and interesting 
operation, always sure to attract a knot of onlookers, for in an 
uneventful hamlet like that on the Teign estuary, the drawing of 
a net takes the place of a cab accident in town, only there are 
rather more idlers hereabouts in proportion to the population. 
The seans are always worked from one of two spots, both at the 
end of the beach by the lighthouse. At high water, that is to 
say, they are shot 
from the mainland 
right in the mouth 
of the river; at low 
water the scene of 
operations is a shift- 
ing sandbank about 
5sooyds. from the 
beach. This 
dangerous obstacle 
to navigation never 
knows its own mind 
for two weeks 
together, but anyone 
desirous of accurately 
locating it, even at 
half tide, before ‘it is 
uncovered, has only 
to sail carelessly out 
of the river in an 
expensive hired boat 
for which he is 
responsible to the 
owner. His _ search 
will soon be re- 
warded, and not the 
Admiralty charts will show him more exactly the position of that 
bank than the keel of his hired craft. 

The sean is “shot” from a boat, one head rope being left in 
charge of a man on the beach. As soon as all the net is over- 
board and its many corks float in a half circle, two or three men 
start hauling the shore end of the rope and the boat goes ashore 
at a point further down the beach with the other end. The rest 
is simple, though tiring, and the men usually wear broad belts 
with toggles that hitch on to the ropes to give them greater 
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purchase. Sometimes, under certain conditions of tide or wing. 
a second boat remains afloat, and the man in charge has to keep 
the net riding properly with his oar, so that it shall float like 4 
wall. As the net gradually comes ashore the ends are being 
drawn together, and the crowd on tne sands watches with interest 
the narrowing circle of corks. The lower edge of the net jg 
weighed to the very sand with pipe-leades strung at intervals, and 
it is in the bunt or pocket, which has a very small mesh (locally 
pronounced, for some unexplained reason, matshe), that the sand. 
eels and launce and other 
fishes accumulate. Not «ll the 
agility of the sand-eels can save 
them once they are in th» toils. 
for they lack the cunning (f grey 
mullet, which I have seen follow 
an enterprising leader oer the 
edge of a sean as sheep wil Jollow 
an old ram through an op: gate, 
One or two may accic ntally 
regain their liberty over ' ¢ top, 
or even through the mest s, but 
their success would be no Jint to 
the rest to follow. As th» circle 


of corks touches the sho: =, the 
captive fishes are seen fran ically 
struggling to and fro the 
narrowing space of their r 5ving 
prison. 

It cannot perhaps |b. said 
that netting sand-eels iv very 


remunerative work, thou h, as 
will presently be shown, = may 
compare not unfavourably with 
some other branches o: the 
fishing industry. Apart, how- 
ever, from their regu ar harvest, 
the nets have occasional 
surprises for the men, bright moments that in some measure 
make up for long spells of monotonous leanness. During 
the second week in May, for instance, of two seans which 
I watched hauled at the same time within a’ hundred yards, 
the first brought in the first two mackerel taken so close in 
shore this year, and the second revealed, instead of the log of 
decayed timber that the pessimistic fishermen looked for when 
they felt the great extra weight, a fine 16lb. cod in the pink of 
condition, very plump, with an embonpoint that suggested happy 
hours spent among the sand-eels before the net swept both up on 
the sloping foreshore. Now and again, too, a monktish—strange 
link between the allied sharks and rays, the cowled, winged 
monster that is neither flat like the one nor yet round like the 
other—is taken with the miscellany of sand-eels, mackerel, bass, 
and flat fish feeding and gambolling in the shallow waters where 
fresh and salt commingle, and I have seen eight salmon taken at 
a haul of the “ sprat seans.”’ 

Reference has already been made to the returns on this fishing, 
and, although there is 
something invariably 
depressing to the 
landsman’s way of 
thinking in any 
analysis of the 
finances of fisheries, 
at any rate, from the 
standpoint of the 
toiler, I cannot help 
thinking that this 
branch of the craft 
is far less distressing 
than many others. 
In the first place, 
as compared with 
such fishing as is 
conducted from great 
or small fishing 
vessels, whether 
smack or lugyer- 
built, the plant is 
comparatively in- 
expensive. In p.ace 
of the elaborate scar 
of the trawler, or 
the “fleet” of drift-nets on a mackerel or pilchard boat, we 
have here but one net, which, fine-meshed bunt and all, c uld 
probably be bought for thirty sovereigns or thereabouts. _ he 
money equivalent of three good hauls of mackerel would, | «re 
there no division of profits, pay this initial outlay. Of co. se, 
there is division of profits, for clearly one man cannot work © ch 
a net single-handed, and our fishermen are fortunately ‘00 
independent of spirit to work as hired labourers. So they s are 
results, the owner taking, I think, one-third of the procee: ; of 
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each catch, the other seven equally dividing the rest. 
such peaceful fishing on the beach, within a hundred yards or 
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Again, 


so of the men’s dwellings, entails none of the risks and hardships, 


none 


the common lot of the toiler on the Dogger. 
worth setting down against the comparatively small returns on 
Even these, for the work done and the risk run, 
are less puny than is some other fishing operations, and one man 
of my acquaintance (not the owner either) has earned his £120 
’ Surely an income of 45s. a week is no bad wage for 
4 mat. who can keep up his position adequately on a new suit 
On the other hand, even this 
Only four hauls of each net are 


such |abour. 


ina year. 


of ch thes every other year. 
fishin. has terrible limitations. 


of the long absences from home and family, which are 
This surely is 


at mo ¢ possible in the twenty-four hours, two at the high and 
two a. the low water; and it is very rarely indeed that each net 


hauls nore than three times. 


The obstacles are many. 


In the 


first | ace, daylight is necessary, for after dark the little fish 
burro beneath the sand with the rapidity of torpedoes traversing 





Mrs. D. Broughton. 
calm water. 


bable, the habit rests on more 
solid grounds of self-protection 
against the congers and other 
prowling fishes that roam 
abroad in the night, may be an 
interesting psychological specu- 
lation, but matters little to the 
netsmen. What they know, 
doubtless from experience and 
tradition, is that the nets shot 
at night do not catch sand-eels. 
Therefore they fish only in day- 
light, and that restriction alone 
limits their operations in these 
latitudes to three, and often only 
two, hauls a day. There are 
times, too, when the wind makes 
so heavy a “ground lop” that 
it is impossible to shoot the 
nets. At other times, there are 
such teeming masses of jelly- 
fish, so yielding and intangible 
individually, but so terrible a 
dead weight in the hordes that 
sometimes choke the nets, that 
these, even if shot, cannot be 
hauled so as to save the fish. 
Fishermen of all classes hate 
jelly-fish, though they are 
powerless to do much against 
so insidious an enemy. The 
Worst that they can do in the 
West Country is to bestow on 
them the most hideous conceiv- 
able vernacular names, and the 


OLD TITHE BARN, 


Whether they do this on account of some inherent 
objection to the darkness, or whether, as seems more pro- 


Mrs. D. Broughton. 


FENLA KE, 


INTERIOR OF 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
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reader may perhaps be left to choose between the Devon word 
‘“* babbysquoll”’ and the Cornish equivalent ‘ mackiowler.” 

All said and done, it may reasonably be questioned whether 
many of these men earn more by their year’s toil than is 
cheerfully (or otherwise) paid to eminent counsel for a couple of 
hours of contention in the courts of law or to popular artistes 
for an evening at the music halls. 
dare to liken the forensic ability of Mr. Fletcher Moulton or the 
buffooning genius of Mr. Dan Leno to the somewhat ovine limita- 
tions of the fraternity of the foreshore. 
itself on strictly impersonal grounds. F. 


I do not for one moment 


The contrast offered 
G. AFLALO. 


SOME ANCIENT BARNS. 


VERY large and ancient barn tends to be called a tithe 


barn. The income of the Church was anciently so great, 
and so muci: derived from actual fruits of the earth, that 
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OLD TITHE BARN AT MARWELL. 


no doubt most of these are cor- 
rectly named. Many of the stone 
barns of great size, built to hold 
the entire produce of some 
abbey estate, have been figured 
in these pages. 

At present so little corn 
is grown, and that so soon 
threshed, that the barns are dis- 
appearing, not only the stone 
ones, but the fine buildings in 
wood, with straw or reed thatch, 
which replaced them. One of 
the last pieces of building done 
by the late Lord Wantage was 
the repair ofa huge old tumble- 
down building called Betterton 
Barn, near Lockinge House. 
It was built originally of wood, 
with a thatched roof, and ran 
round two sides of a rectangle 
more or less, but was very 
dilapidated. Being a cultivator 
on heroic lines, he preferred to 
follow the scriptural imagery 
and ‘ build larger ’’ barns than 
to pull down, and then put up 
a corrugated iron-roofed shed 
as other people do. The straw 
thatch disappeared, red tiles 
was substituted, but with the 
generally picturesque outline of 
the thatch, probably because 
the rafters were built that way. 
Then five or six gable ends were 


thrown out, each with a different pattern of half-timber work in 
the apex, and supported on pillars of wood. 


These face on toa 
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very large yard. Consequently the barn yn 
becomes the headquarters for a yay roof 19 
number of fat stock. Food and Preparing ye 
machinery could be stored in the barn om? 
while the beasts sheltered under the pro. know "g 
jecting pillared gables in bad Weather witha! 
or roamed in the yard on fine days,’ 
Half-timbered barns in whic brick 
or plaster fills in the interstices re Not 
common. When seen they make some 
of the prettiest of all outbui lings 
They are not uncommon in Berkshire 
and Surrey. One sees them at Linfielg 
in Surrey, and round Wa tage. 
Sonning, and Abingdon. At pte : 
Wittenham, in Berkshire, the: is 3 
whole set of buildings of thi: king 
belonging to the charming old jouse 
owned by St. John’s College and 
occupied by Admiral  Clutte: buck. thes 
There are a pigeon-house, a stab , and . 
coach-house, and, if we rem mnber with 
rightly, one or two cottages j ining unbe 1 
on to the garden walls, ali built a 
en suite in the style, pe: raps aie 
three centuries or more ago. The two 
builders generally indulged their oe 
M. C. Haltett. OLD TITHE BARN AT STANWAY. Copyrign | fancy by using bricks set in al! sorts : 
: of patterns. That shown here is a he d 
tithe barn at Fenlake, in Bedfor¢ shire, prete 
It is remarkable for the straig! :ness ina \\ 
of the timber in the walls, an] for or 
the regular setting of the |rricks 
between the timber squares. <\s in ¥ 
all buildings of the kind, th: wood . 
frame never touches the ground, but art 


is laid on a solid 24ft. of thick 
brickwork. The roof is also unusually 
high pitched. The whole desizn is and I 
absolutely different from that of the 
stone tithe barns of the twelfth and thir. 





teenth centuries. These always had low who 

sides, and an immensely broad, rather passas 

low roof. Buttresses supported the gunst 

walls in most cases. The barn at “imp 

Fenlake could never have had any- books 

thing but a tile, or possibiy a straw a 

roof. If the former, it is probably rod, a 

not older than the sixteenth century _—_* 

at the very earliest. The barn at = 

Marwell Manor has a different history, dishe 

and, though not in the state in which consu 

it was built, is undoubtedly ecclesi- : 

astical. Marwell Manor was originally armc! 

one of the ‘Saturday to Monday” ey 
: . a ; ng country houses of the Bishops of Win- soda 
Copyright ABBOTSBURY BARN, DORSET. "“*COUNTRY LIFE.” yan Bishops, priors, oat abbots like a 
ee ’ were particularly fond of such countrified 

Bee homes, where they could get away from ae we 

‘ the cares of monastic or executive : 

existence. The Abbots of Abingdon had empt 

half-a-dozenin the neighbourhood of that -* 

town, and even the canons of Exeter had thing 

one, named Thorn, at Salcombe, near Iran 

Sidmouth in Devon, where the canon perhs 


in charge for the year used to go for and \ 


rest, hunting, and fishing. One of 





the canons was fined for spending term. 
too much of his time sporting or that 
hawking there. At Marwell some help 
of the old stone doorways of this good “re 
bishops’ house remain; also walls, | 
and parts of walls, some of which tum| 
form the sides of the fine barn there. heart 
But part is built up of boards and as 5 
brick. The very broad roof, coming deep 
down quite low on the sides, has the to th 
proportions of those of the old monastic 
barns, and perhaps replaced one of hims 
stone or wooden “slats.” Part of 

it was lately used as an elegant ome rem: 
for a particularly beautiful and © igh- 

class herd of Jersey cows, the pro- = 
perty of Miss Standish, who previ usly peri 
kept them at New Park in the 

New Forest. This lady ‘took on” Geo: 
Marwell Manor farm, as well «_ the 
house, and when we last hea:1 ol wel! 


it was getting it into excelient « cder. 


Mrs. Delves Broughton, OLD TITHE BARN AT MARWELL. Cepyright Sele ct ts oben way bk tes in 
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the yard outside the bara. The timber work which supports the 
roof in these buildings is well shown in one of the illustrations. 
It is quite a unique kind of work, now almost forgotten in the 
county, a genuine native output. It is very doubtful whether the 
knowledge of how to make these substantial, enduring, and 
witha! cheap buildings is still to be found in many rural districts. 

fhe fine barn adjacent to Lord Elcho’s house at Stanway 
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is lighted by squares of glass in the roof, and is available for 
village gatherings, dances, tennis, or concerts. That at 
Abbotsbury is a remarkable building in every sense. It should 
be visited by anyone who has permission to see the swannery 
and gardens. [t probably was the storehouse for grain, both 
threshed and unthreshed, in times when it was often unsafe to 
leave corn about in stacks. C. J. CorNisH. 








L4DF LETTICe’S LETTER. 


By Joun BLouNDELLE-BuRTON 


“HE situation between Lady Lettice Fulke and her 
husband, George, had been more or less strained for 
some considerable time, and to-night, or rather this 
morning, as they drove home at three o’clock from the 
ball, it seemed as if the straining point was passed and 

the s apping point reached. 

It is going to rain again,” George Fulke said to his wife, 
with a view to breaking a silence that was becoming positively 
unbe rable. 

- Very likely,” Lady Lettice replied, without any particular 
effor:s to stifle a yawn. ‘It generally does begin again after 
two (r three hours’ respite;”’ after which she closed her eyes and 
seemd as though desirous of going to sleep. 

“ulke glanced at her once or twice after this, observing as 
he did so that the attempt at sleep was the most obvious of 
prete.1ces ; then, since the brougham was drawing up at a house 
ina \Vest-end square, he said: “ Here we are at home. Is your 
maic sitting up for you?” 

‘No. I can do very well without her, Why?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. But as she is gone to bed you may 
as well come into the study fora moment. I have something to 
say to you.” 

“Won't it keep till to-morrow ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! But half-an-hour more or less doesn’t matter, 
and | want a drink and a cigarette before I go to bed.” 

“Very well. I’m not particularly sleepy myself.” 

“You can go to bed, James,” Fulke said to the footman 
who opened the door as he and his wife passed down the 
passage to where the study was, which looked more like a 
gunsmith’s shop than a study, since it was more full of various 
“implements of the chase” than books, though there were 
books of a kind, too—to wit, a number of Ruff’s Guides took 
up some space; a variety of works on the horse, the dog, the 
rod, and the gun took up more; there were the recollections of 
several sportsmen of the past and present on divers shelves; 
some books of travel on others, and ‘‘ Stonehenge’”’ in such a 
dishevelled condition that it was easy to see he was often 
consulted. 

“Here you are,” George Fulke said, as he pushed a deep 
armchair forward for his wile, while he stood by the table and 
began to take the stopper out of a spirit decanter and, next, a 
soda water bottle out of a silver stand. ‘‘I suppose you wouldn’t 
like a little drink ?”’ 

“No, thank you. But when you have had one, you might 
as well go on with what you have to say.” 

“JT will;’’ and as he spoke he uncorked the soda and 
emptied it into the tumbler which had already got the whisky in it. 

As his wife sat in the chair looking at him, there was some- 
thing in the man’s attitude, something in his tall, well-built 
frame and bright, manly features; something, too—and this, 
perhaps, above all—in his easy, good-natured, debonair manners 
and ways, which, for some reason, caused her a regret. 

‘How bright and pleasant! How nice’—using a feminine 
term—* he always is! How easy and cheerful! It isn’t strange 
that heaps of other women like him so—so—much. Who could 
help liking him?” After which she added, as an afterthought: 
“Perhaps I have been wrong after all.” 

“Now,” said George Fulke, when he had half emptied the 
tumbler at a draught; “now, Lettice,” and, standing on the 
hearthrug, he looked down at her. He looked down at her, and, 
as his glance rested on her beauty, on her soft dark hair, her 
deep blue-grey eyes, and lovely colouring, some similar thoughts 
to those which had come into his wife’s mind came into his. 

“She is the sweetest woman on earth,” he thought to 
himself, ‘* but——” and he paused. 

‘Now, George,” Lady Lettice said, answering his last 
remark made aloud. 

“Yes; now.” Then he went on. ‘Lettice, I am going to 
—vell—India on a shooting expedition. For a year—for— 
perhaps—longer.” 

“ToIndia! Fora year or longer.”’ Then she added, “Oh! 
George, don’t go.” 

“Yes, I shall go. I—I—things haven’t been going very 
well with us of—of late.” 

“Tt is not my fault, then. You will acknowledge that.” 
“No, Lettice, I can’t acknowledge that. You go your own 








way, you are always with that fellow Montague; you meet 
him everywhere—at ‘at homes,’ receptions, luncheons, dinners, 
and 4 

“And you? What of yourself?” 

‘““Oh, nonsense! As for the other women, what do I 

“It isn’t the other women,” Lady Lettice said, looking up 
suddenly at her husband; ‘it’s the other woman.” 

‘‘Meaning, of course, Sophie—my own cousin!—who is 
going to be married in three months’ time.” 

‘* You have met her at more ‘at homes,’ receptions, luncheons, 
and dinners, than I have Mr. Montague. You say 1 am always 
with him. It isn’t true, but if it were, aren’t you always with 
her? And secretly, too. Were you not at Lord’s with her last 
Wednesday ?” 

‘‘T was with her, but not secretly. I took her to meet her 
fiancé. Not much harm in that.” 

** Did you meet him?” 

“No. But he sent a letter to say he couldn’t come, or 
something of the sort.” 

‘* Something of the sort! Yes. No doubt. Something very 
much of the sort!” 

‘Well, Lettice,” her husband said, ‘‘it’s no use having all 
these recriminations. We can settle matters easily one way or 
the other. Will you promise to give up Montague? Oh, yes! 
I know,” he said, seeing she was about to interrupt him, “1 
know what you are going to say. You can’t help meeting him 
at this house and that, or running against him here and there. 
But—will you be ‘not at home’ to him when he calls?” 

“Will you give up dancing attendance on Sophie Blair ?”’ 

** Lettice! how can you be so unreasonable? My mother’s 
favourite niece! It’s absurd!” 

“Will you?” 

*« After she is married I shall see very little of her. And 
the season is over. We shall all be scattered far and wide for 
two months, and then she will be close on her marriage.” 

‘Very well. On the day she is married | will not be at 
home to Mr. Montague.” 

‘Ts that all?” 

‘‘Yes; that’s ail. What’s sauce for 

“Allright. I’m going to bed. Good night.” 

A terrible thing is obstinacy, which those who are obstinate 
call firmness, or strength of character, and those who 
observe it call pigheadedness or mulish determination. Had 
either of these two young people been a little less possessed of 
the virtue of firmness, or the vice of obstinacy, they might have 
settled their difference there and then and have been, as the dear 
old story books of our childhood said, “ happy ever afterwards.” 

For, singular enough to say, it was only on the morning of 
that day, or rather the preceding day, that each had arrived at 
the very determination which the other now asked for. Yet, 
because that determination was so asked for, or, as each of them 
phrased it mentally, ‘‘ because an attempt had been made to 
extort a promise,” neither would give that promise. 

In the afternoon of that preceding day, Mr. Montague had 
called on Lady Lettice, as he was undoubtedly in the habit of 
doing rather too frequently, and the result of his call had been 
that she resolved, after he was gone, that he had better not find 
her at home in the future. She also, being quite a right-minded 
young woman, determined that, henceforth, she would avoid, as 
far as possible, going to any of those places where Mr. Montague 
was sure to be found, or, at any rate, those places where she was 
perfectly sure he would be found. 

And at the same time George Fulke had, by the merest 
chance, come to a very similar kind of determination with regard 
to his cousin Sophie. For he, too, was right-minded, and 
with a right-mindedness for which the world is not always 
willing to credit a young and good-looking man, he had deter- 
mined that “the thing” must cease. He had found himself 
thinking of late rather more than was necessary about Sophie’s 
good looks, and of the manner in which she occasionally lifted 
her eyes to his, and also over that day at Lord’s about which 
Lettice had taxed him. He had observed, also, that the telegram 
from her fiancé, stating his inability to join Sophie, had caused her 
anything but the disappointment which, doubtless, that fiancé 
would have thought desirable, and then—well, then!—Fulke 
began to think that “the thing” had better cease, 
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Neither Lady Lettice’s nor George’s good resolutions had, 
however, had any very good effect on the future, so that a fort- 
night later all concerned in this little comedietta (which by the 
slightest turn of events might with great ease become a tragedy) 
were in a more or less uncomfortable position. 

George had gone to his mother’s house in Shropshire 
before departing for India; Lady Lettice was furious at her 
husband’s treatment of her; Mr. Montague was equally furious 
because he was persistently refused admission to her house; 
and Sophie Blair began to think that even the selection of a 
trousseau was not an altogether perfect joy. Lady Lettice’s 
state of mind was, however, the most disquieting. She loved 
her husband, and he treated her badly; she did not love Mr. 
Montague, yet she was rather more pleased than otherwise at 
receiving a letter from him, couched in the most respectful terms, 
and stating that if she would only consent to allow him to s_e 
her he would endeavour to prove that no man had ever been 
more animated with the desire to prove himself a devoted friend 
—un preux chevaliey—than he, and that his whole existence should 
testify all this—and a great deal more to the same effect. 

And now it was that, exasperated at her husband’s 
behaviour, but still after some considerable communings with 
herself she did a very foolish thing. 

She sat down at her own particular writing-table, and, 
taking a sheet of paper, wrote to Mr. Montague on it: “If you 
care to come back, you shall have no further cause of 
complaint.” 

That was all. There was no signature and no prefix. 
Nothing beyond the bare statement that might be understood 
to mean that if Mr. Montague chose to call once more he would 
be received on the same focting as hitherto. And she pos:ed 
the letter herself. 

At a suitable hour the next afternoon, that gentleman 
descended from a hansom at the top of the square, and walked 
slowly on towards the other end of it, where Fulke’s house was 
situated. He was a vain man, possessing, perhaps, a nature more 
akin to that of a Frenchman than an Englishman; and if his 
feelings could at this moment have been analysed they would 
probably have been found to be more those of conceit and self- 
satisfaction than anything else. Lady Lettice was an undoubted 
beauty; her father’s position as Duke of Southshire made hers 
an exalted one; she was a woman with whom any vain man 
might be proud to have his name bzen-affiché—as he meant that 
his should henceforth be. Taken all round, he considered 
himself a fortunate man. 

As he arrived opposite No. 133 he perhaps had reason to 
doubt whether he was quite as fortunate as, a moment before, 
he had imagined. For descending the doorsteps was George 
Fulke, and, as Montague drew a little nearer to that gentleman, 
it seemed to the latter that the other had a very pleased ex- 
pression on his countenance. <4 

‘Hullo!’ Fulke said. ‘*How are you? Going in to see 
Lettice ? You'll find her upstairs.” 

“Yes,’’ Montague stammered, rather disconcerted at this 
new state of affairs. “I was thinking of doing so. I—I— 
thought you were out of town.” 

“So I was till this morning, and so I shall be again to-night. 
I’m down at my mother’s place in Shropshire. But,” and he 
smiled pleasantly, ‘* Lettice can’t do without me, you know; so 
I ran up to see her and settle all sorts of things for her. Warm, 
isn’t it? Are you going to Goodwood ?”’ 

““Yes—no—I mean I haven’t decided. Well, must you 
go?” as Montague saw Fulke signal a passing hansom. ‘“ All 
right. Good-bye. You're in Shropshire, eh? Whitesands, 
isn’t it?—the name of your place I mean! Good-bye,” and he 
stood watching the hansom till it turned out of the square into 
the main road. 

Then, instead of going on three or four doors more and 
reaching No. 133, he turned back and walked down the square 
again to the spot at which he had entered it. 

“So,” he said, “I’ve been made a fool of. I thought they 
had parted, and I flattered myself I was the cause of the parting ; 
and now—now—lI hear him say his wife can’t do without him. 
Can’t she? Well, perhaps he'll be able to doa little better without 
her if—if—-well, I'll think about it. All right, Lady Lettice; 
you'll find I’m a dangerous man to play fast and loose with. 
I shall have no further cause of complaint, eh? No, I’ll take 
precious good care I don’t.” 

Yet, had Mr. Montague been able to read deep into Fulke’s 
heart, or to know that his smile and his cheery words were assumed 
only to throw dust in the eyes of the man to whom he attributed 
the whole cause of his unhappiness, his feelings would have been 
very different, and so would his actions an hour later. 

For George had come to town to once more ask his wife 
to give up her acquaintanceship with Montague and she had 
once more refused, not so much because of the scrap she had 
sent Montague, as because George, who was as obstinate as 
she, or as firm, would not admit that there was any reason why 
he should refuse to see Sophie Blair. 

So they had parted, he to go back to Shropshire preparatory 
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to starting for India, and she sitting looking straight before her 
as he stood at the door and said ‘* Good-bye, Lettice straight 
before her and returning his farewell by the faintest motion of 
her white lips. 

She was again sitting in much the same position the ney; 
day, thinking—thinking always—-of him and wondering whether 
after all, she should not wire to him to return to her—to forgive 
her. Of Mr. Montague, who had neither called nor written 
she thought nothing whatever; he could easily be sent aboy 
his business again, and the order for his admission once more 
rescinded. At this moment the door opened, and her hu 
stood before her. 

Yet he did not stand there long, since, an instant Jater. 
he had crossed the room, had gone down on one knee by he: side 
and, taking her in his arms, had kissed her a dozen times. 

‘“You darling!” he whispered, “you darling! I knew 
you would never let me go; you could not be so cruel yoy 
could not! And I was as—as—firm as you. I would n. t tell 
you that Sophie is nothing to me but my little proy ncial 
cousin —— 

‘“* George,” she whispered, too. ‘*Oh! George, I lov yoy 
so. But—but—how—why—did you come to-day—to—— ~ 

“To-day! Did you think I should wait a week after 
getting this?” and he thrust his hand into his pocke: and 
produced an envelope which, if she had not known bette , she 
could almost have sworn she had directed herself; and tool from 
ita letter. ‘‘ This!” he continued “with such sweet wor ls in 
it: ‘If you care to come back you shall have no further ca se of 
complaint.’ If I cared to come back! If I cared! Oh, Le tice! 
Lettice!” 

A quarter of an hour later they were each more calm. and, 
seated close by each other’s side, were talking over their 
respective folly. Tien, suddenly, Lettice said: ‘‘ The footrian is 
coming. Do try and look more composed. I can’t see a: yone 
to-day.”” But a moment later the man had knocked at the ‘door, 
had thrown it open, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Mr. Montague, my lady.” 

“Ah, Montague!” George exclaimed. ‘ How are you, 
Glad to see you. So is Lettice, I’m sure; aren’t you, Letti e?” 

‘“*T am indeed,” Lady Lettice said. While, addressing Mr, 
Montague, she said: ‘“‘ You can now hear the good news. It is 
good to me at least.” 

‘*Good news!” said Montague, with a blank face. 

-“ Yes, indeed. Owing toaletter he got this morning, George 
is not going to India at all. Isn’t it delightful ?”’ and she looked 
Mr. Montague straight in the face. 
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PorriEs IN RoUGH GROUND. 


T is gratifying to find how for a few pence pictures of unexpected beauty 
are unfolded simply by scattering seeds of a few flowers, like the Shirley 
and French Poppy, on some rough bank. A Thames lock-keeper sowed 
on a very sunny dry bank near the lock a lot of Shirley Poppy seed. 
We saw this sowing in its full flower beauty the other day, and it was 
as beautiful as anything we have seen in the best kept garden. The 

lock-keeper knew their worth and soon sent about their business the men and 
women who consider anything within their grasp their rightful property. One 
gatherer had stripped many a plant before detecied, but as only the expended 
flowers were taken no harm was inflicted. A sowing of Poppy seed gives a 
delightful series of colours, white, ros2, delicate pink, and white with pink rim 
to the fluttering petals ; but the true Shirley Poppy, which, as many are aware, 
is simply the result of crossing a selection from the wild Poppy of the field, has 
no dingy purple or allied colourings, simply clear shades which may be kept 
free from any tint of foreign colours, else their beauty vanishes. Great 
watchfulness is needful to preserve the purity of this interesting group, so 
nimed because their raiser is the Rev. W. Wilks, secretary of the Koyal 
Iforticultural Society and the vicar of Shirley, near Croydon. It is necessary 
to keep Shirley, or, for that matter, any other Poppy, flowering as long as 
possible to pick off seed-pods. Most things suffer when called upon to beara 
doub e bur :en, and the Poppy succumbs more quickly than anything else ; it 
will give out, as the gardener says, ina few days. The flowers have so brief 
an existence that daily gathering of seed-pods is needful. Less clear in colour 
and very picturesque in rough ground is the opium Poppy, and one strain is 
called the Pzeony-flowered, this having large double flowers, longer-lasting than 
the singles, and of strangely lurid colouring. Scattered by woodland crives 
and in rough, half-wild places, the Poppies add a welcome note of colour during 
the summer. 
YUCCAS. 

We rarely see the Yucca well used in English gardens; it is dotted «)out 
in a meaningless way, and its picturesque and certain stateliness lost c: not 
brought out in a high degree. But in bold groups on the lawn outskirts, or to 
give a certain distinctness and point to some flower mass or bed, the. are 
welcome for their colouring and, in the appointed seasons, noble spik-s of 
creamy flowers. Wrongly placed, few shrubs—for shrubs they are—are ‘nore 
unpleasant. It will surprise unbotanical readers to know that the \ acca 
belongs to the Lily order, but close observation of the handsome flower will 
show their affinity to the Lilies of the garden. The hardy species come ‘rom 
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the South United States. Yuccas prefer a warm sandy loam, but will succeed 
in sift clay when this is thoroughly well drained ; anything approaching to 
slagnation is fatal. The following are the ‘Most interesting and handsome for 
Englis! gardens, damp and heavy snow/alls injuring the plants more than frost. 
Snow breaks the leaves and sometimes destroys the whole plant, whilst continued 
wet weather decays the growing point. 

Y. angustifolia.—This is one of the least interesting of the hardy Yuccas, 
but it is worth growing, the group in the bamboo garden at Kew showing 
ig merits. The plants are on a sunny slope, and out of twenty about a dozen 
fower every year. Mr. Bean, in a note in the Garden, says: ‘‘ Although eleven 
years old, the stems do not average more than Tit. in height, so slowly does this 
species grow. The leaves are ina large rosette, and each one is from 2ft. to 
ait. 6i». long, three-quarters of an inch wide at the middle, but tapering thence 
toa long fine point. Towards the base are a few scattered threads on the margin. 
The flowers are greenish white and occur in an erect panicle 2ft. to 3ft. high.” 

Y. flamentosa.—-This species has a thin whitish margin to the leaf, from 
which :hread-like filaments, 2in. or 3in. long, separate, especially towards the 
hbase. he flowers are white, with a greenish tinge outside, and borne in a 
panicle 4, or more long. It is quite a dwarf plant. The best variety is 
Flacci¢., a dwarf variety, with characteristic recurved tips to the leaves. As the 
name ‘nplies, the 
jeaves  € Not so stiff 
and st: ong as those 
of the type, but it 
has the same threads 
from t! > leaf margin. 

Y. gloriosa.— 
This ‘s the best 
known of all the 
Yuccas. and one of 
the he diest. The 
flowers. White, with 
purple “inge outside, 
appear 0 noble 
panicle’. sometimes 
nearly sit. in height, 
and its leaves are 
stiff, erect, and very 
spiny. 

Y. recurvifolia. 
—Another popular 
species, so named 
because of the arching 
or pendulous tips to 
the leaves. There is 
a variegated variety. 

SALPIGLOSSIS. 

Few annual 
flowers are more 
beautiful than this ; 
it is graceful, with- 
out a trace of weedi- 
ness, and the colour- 
ing is as varied as 
it is charming, a 
series of uncommon 
hues, deep yellow, 
intense maroon, and 
finely striped forms 
which lose nothing 
in effectiveness 
through this 
characteristic trait. 
One form must be 
deplored—that 
is, the squat type so 
much praised by 
nurserymen, who 
consider that by 
dwarfing a flower its 
interest and beauty 
are enhanced. 
Nothing of the kind, 
as flowers naturally 
tall, such as the 
Antirrhinums, Salpi- 
glossis, Sweet Peas, 
and others that will 
be readily recalled to 
mind, are entirely 
spoilti—distorted, we 
may sav—by this desire to get everything less than half its natural height. The 
Cupid Sweet Peas are simply contortions ; they make a surface of bloom, it is true, 
but such effects are quite as easily gained by flowers that are naturally of low 
stature, dwarf Tropzolums and so forth, but Sweet Peas 3in. in height cannot 
te tolerated. Annual flowers are, happiiy, better understood nowadays ; their 
fine colouring, pleasing habit of growth, and cheapness are making them more 
fopular every year. But this is straying from the purport of this note, which is 
\o bring the Salpiglossis more into request. Seed is easily raised in the spring, 
and the seedlinzs transplanted, or preferably sown where they are to remain, 
and thinned out to a reasonable distance apart. They are best in quite simple 
Masses, not mixed up with o:her things, and one of the best beds we have seen 
this season was of Salpiglossis of delightfully varied colourinz, and from a packet 
of seed cos'ing but a few pence. Whilst writing of annuals, we may recommend 
also the white Clarkia, which is graceful, very pure white, and lasts well in 
water 
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Lizzie Caswall-Smith. 
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PRUNING CLIMBING Kosgs. 

_ We shall always receive letters about the failure of climbing Roses until 
their pruning is thoroughly understood. A climbing Rose, such as Crimson 
Ram ler and a hundred others, must not be proned in the same way as the Teas 
and Hybrid Perpetuals grown as dwarf plants in bed and border ; if so, they 
will never flower satisfactorily. Why is this? is a reasonable question, and the 
answer is that the flowers of the coming year are borne on the growth made at 
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present, and therefore to cut away these growths means cutting away the bloom 
of the following semmer. Climbing Roses really require very little pruning ; 
the great point is to remove worn-out and therefore useless growths, or to 
encourage strong, well-ripened wood, merely tipping this if thought necessary 
not to cut down hard. Rose pruning in a general way may be summed up as 
follows: Prune climbing Roses directly after fowering by removing worn-out 
growths, but p une Teas in April, and the Hybrid Perpetuals in late March. 
Cut back weakly growths hard, but not those possessed of great vigour. The 
Chinas we hardly prune at all, simply thinning out overcrowded ard poor 
growths. Of course, when growing Roses to give exhibition flowers, the matter 
is more complicated. Each variety must be treated according to individual 
requirements. 
RosE FELLENBERG. 

A reader sends the following note abcut this beautiful and almost perpetual 
Rose: ‘‘I regard Fellenberg as one of the best of all garden Roses ; it is called 
a Noisette, but that matters little. I should regiri it as a China variety, as it 
is much like the Old China in growth and flowers with the same freedom and 
persistency, never ceasing until frosts and late autumn rains stop the opening of 
the buds. I was in the Royal Gardens a few days azo and noticed groups of it 
in many places, one at the entrance to the Rose cell, and others in more con- 
spicuous places, and 
all witha rich burden 
of flowers. I was in 
the same gardens 
last year in early 
October, and Fellen- 
berg was flowering 
freely, so much so 
that in the distance 
I was interested to 
know what flower 
gave that splash of 
crimson in the other- 
wise flower-deserted 
beds. It is not a 
show Rose, afd rarely 
seen atthe exhibition, 
but it is one of those 
good garden kinds of 
which we cannot 
have toomany. The 
colour is not remark- 
able, but we can 
forgive a little harsh- 
ness of tone in 
remembering that 
they appear from 
early summer until 
late autumn, and in 
mild southern 
counties throughout 
the year.” 





SomME NEw Rosgs. 

Lady Kobzrts.— 
The French raisers, 
the men who have 
given us Marie Van 
IIoutte, Catherine 
Guillot, and many 
other lovely Tea 
Roses, are being 
eclipsed, or at least 
rivalled, by the 
English rosarians, 
and of late we have 
noticed several 
beauti ul novelties. 
Lady Roberts, raised 
by Messrs. Frank 
Cant and Co., of the 
Braiswick Nursery, 
Colchester, is one of 
these. It is a pure 
Tea Rose, and of 
glorious colouring. 
No variety in exist- 
ence has so deep an 
apricot tinge, a rich 
mingling of yellow 


LAURA LISTER. lie shades, passing to 


white towards the 
margin of the petals. The flowers are prettily shaped, the buds in particular, 
and as we understand that the plant flowers freely and keeps this apricot 
shading in all weathers, it is a gain of no ordinary kind. The growth is strong, 
and it is a Rose that also flowers well under glass. 

Ben Cant.—This handsome Hybrid Perpetual Rose commemorates one of 
the greatest rosariins of the Victorian era, Mr. Benjamin Cant, who died a few 
years ago at the Mylands Nurseries, Colchester, his busine-s being carried on 
by his two sons. This is one of the finest Hybrid Perpetuals raised of recent 
years, and received an award of merit at a recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. The flower is large with broad robust pe‘als of intense crimson, 
a self shade of great depth and beauty. It will make a superb exhibition Rose, 
and it will do much to revive the somewhat drooping interest in what the 
rosarian calls the ‘‘h.p.” section. ‘* H.P.” signifies hybrid perpetual, and was 
given lony before the present races of Tea and China Roses were raised. Ot 
course it is a misnomer, as the ‘‘h.p.’s” have a brief thouzh merry season ; 
they are of the summer proper, and seldom linger into the autumn. The 
Tea-scented, as all know who have grown them, make gardens fragrant and 
beautiful far into the autumn. 

Sulphurea.—This was raised by Messrs. W. Paul and Son of Waltham 
Cross. It isa Tea Rose of the vigorous kind, and flowers so abundantly that 
the whole plant seems overwhelmed with bloom, which is whitish, fragrant, 


and pleasing, either in the garden or in the house. It is a Rose to mass. 
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N the corner of East Lothian where stands Biel, our country 
home and garden this week, the prevailing impression which 
the visitor receives is one of the space, breeziness, and 
sunniness of the situation. From the little eminence behind 
the house the eye ranges far over the German Ocean to the 

east, while to the north it travels over the wooded plain where 
are visible the turrets of Tyninghame and the quaintly-shaped 
spire of the old pilgrimage church of Whitekirk, over the spark- 
ling waters of the Firth of Forth, and rests on the gentle outline 
of the blue hills of Fife beyond. To the south the view over the 
Lammermoors is almost hid by the trees of the park, over which 
their summits are just visible, as is also Traprain Law, a strange, 
abruptly shaped hill of volcanic origin, to the west. The air 
from the sea breathed from this point expands the lungs and 
seems to give a sensation of health, a feeling apparently shared 
by the vegetable creation, for the visitors from the South will be 
amazed to find the rare trees and plants which here not only 
live, but flourish with great luxuriance. 

The house stands in its immense length, 593ft. from end to 
end, on the northern slope of a narrow valley, which runs east and 
west, and so it enjoys a full share of sunshine. From it descends 
a series of terraces, supported by masonry, to the flat stretch of 
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sward at the bottom of the valley. Some of these terraces, vhich 
run the full length of the house, are shown in our illustr: tions, 
In summer and autumn they are a glorious sight, f~ the 
flowers seem to revel in the sunshine under the p otec. 
tion of the huge house, which shelters them from the 1 orth; 
and to sit there with a book, the air lazy with the hum o_ bees 
and heavy with the scent of magnolia and other perfumes «f the 
garden innumerable, is not the least of the pleasures « ' this 
Happy Valley. If the reader be a lover of the classics | ¢ can 
in thought almost transport himself to the shores of Greecs, for 
he can seat himself in an exquisiiely-sculptured marble chair 
which stands on the terrace and was brought from Athens. The 
supporting walls of the terraces offer themselves temptin, ly to 
the attentions of the wall gardener, and they have been thus 
utilised by Mr. Hamilton Ogilvy, who is a worthy guardian of 
such treasures as the house and gardens contain. At the foot of 
the terraces a small and slowly-flowing stream is artistically 
conducted over a shallow bed of fine gravel; in it the ‘light 
of terraces with their flowery crowns is reflected. Here 
various rare aquatic plants are being introduced. The 
terraces were laid out by John, first Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton, an ardent Royalist, who fled for his life after the defeat 
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of Charles I., and was supposed 
to have been drowned in the 
Solway; but he had changed 
clothes with a countryman, and 
made his way to Kew, where 
his knowledge of gardening 
enabled him to hire himself 
out as a high-class Scotch 
vardener. He was employed 
to buy bulbs in Holland, and 
thus was able to convey letters 
to the exiled Royal Family. 
‘rom the foot of the 
terraces to the other side of 
the valley, where runs_ the 
bubbli: g trout stream, crossed 
by tl picturesque _ bridge 
shown in the _ illustration, 
stretch:s a long expanse of 
turf. Here, safe from the 
northe:2 blasts, stand many of 
the tres to which we have 
referre:. The cedars are of 
creat ¢ ze, and it is difficult to 
believe that they were only 
plantec at the beginning of the 
eightec 1th century. The largest 
cedar © Lebanon is 85ft. high, 
and th: diameter of the ground 
covere: by its branches is rorft. 
Hard »y flourishes a cypress, 
lookin: ‘as much at home as if Copyright 
itwere in Italy. It reaches a 
height of 55ft., and is roft. in girth. Further on is a specimen 
of the Magnolia purpurea, a fine standard tree, which blossoms 
almost every summer, and the Cedrus atlantica, copper beech, 
Taxodium sempervirens, Oriental plane, and evergreen oak are 
all worthy of remark. Here, also, is a laburnum, or cytisus, 
with three distinct kinds grafted on one stem, each kind of a 
different coloured blossom. 
The level bottom of the valley extends westward far beyond 
the limit of the actual pleasure grounds, and, following a 
t walk leading one by the banks of the burn, and crossing 
len bridge, one reaches the Boys’ Home, an institution it 
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THE GULL POND. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
would be impossible to ignore in any notice of Biel-—it is, indeed, 
one of the most interesting features of the property. Here, ina 
picturesque cottage-like house on the banks of the stream, twelve 
boys, rescued from the debasing surroundings of the low streets 
of Dundee, or it may be of some other great manufacturing town 
of Scotland, are brought up and educated ina healthy, manly 
way, and taught to be good Christians and useful members 
of society. It must be a great compensation to Mr. and 
Mrs, Ogilvy to know that all those of the boys who have already 
grown up and are now making their way in the world are doing 
credit to their training, and never cease to maintain a grateful 
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affection for their home, as their letters testify. 


look very picturesque as one sees them at the 
services in the chapel of the great house, where 
their fresh young voices may be heard Sunday 
after Sunday. One may return from the Boys’ 
Home either by the avenue leading to the house, 
along the whole length of which the trees meet 
overhead, or by the path through the valley. 
In the latter case, one may be startled by the 
sight of an emu, or see an ostrich placidly 
feeding among the deer in the park, or a pair of 
kangaroos, while the cries of many strange water 
birds are audible from the banks of the burn. 
In the grounds are some of those old leaden 
figures which, after years of oblivion, are now 
returning to popularity. One of them, of life 
size, represents a sportsman in eighteenth century 
costume. He stands among the bushes at the 
end of a walk, with his gun at his shoulder taking 
steady aim at anyone who may approach. The 
writer of this notice can well remember bow on 
the occasion of his first visit to Biel, while 
sauntering down this walk, pondering on the 
account of an agrarian murder in Ireland which 
he had just read in the papers, he suddenly 
raised his eyes and saw, as he thought, death 
staring him in the face. He remembers how he 
jumped behind the nearest tree, and, with a 
voice which he strove to render steady, called 
to the assassin to “‘ put down that gun.” 
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The boys wear 
the garb of Old Gaul, and with their kilts of the Ogilvy tartan 


He has not forgotten, 
either, his feeling of relief when he realised the situation, and 
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room is an unusually fine red lacquer cabinet. 
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in the gardens and grounds, it would by 


a pity to leave the house without some 
notice. Its great length, which migh; 
otherwise seem monotonous, is relieve; 
by the tower in the middle and the 
turret of the chapel at the west end. 
As the stone employed is red saidstone. 
the contrast with the = surrounding 
verdure is a very pleasant on. The 
oldest part of the house dates f:om the 
fourteenth century ; but large a ‘ditions 
have been made from time +> time, 
The reception-rooms are all  ‘sposeq 
to the south on one floor, wth the 
great corridor to the north. They 
contain a very fine collection of p ctures. 
and works of art of almost eve y kind 
serve to adorn this really princely abode, 
Many relics of Royal houses and amous 
men are also here, including a fir = pear! 
necklace given by Queen E! zabeth 
to the first Lord Sherard and hss wile, 
from whom Mrs. Hamilton Ogi vy has 
a descent. - One of the sitting-r oms js 
hung with panels of crewel-wo: :, em. 
broidered by the daughters o John, 
second Duke of Rutland. In th» same 


The chapel is not yet com] 
internally, and looks somewhat bare; but the sacristy contains 


But it would 


take pages to enumerate in any detailed manner the num derless 
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a good collection of ancient vestnients, 
which are in regular use at the altar. 


No ancient house gut se respec 
afford to dispense with the presen: 


ghostly inmate, and many at Biel, 
inhabitants and visitors, can test 
the apparition of the White La 
form with a wan face and sad appe 


eyes, which haunts the older p 
the house. 
gentle vision have had to confess t 
sense of terror. She is supposed 
the wraith of Lady Belhaven, w 
the third Lord, whose tragic fat 
matter of tradition in the neig! 
hood. 

The lands of Biel formed : 
twelfth century part of the vast | 
sions of the Earls of Dunbar. 
1489, Sir Robert Lauder of the 
acquired by purchase the lands of 
which remained in the possess 
the Lauder family until the year 
when they were so!d to James L 
stone, Groom of the Bedcham 


Charles I. They were boug 
1647 by John Hamilton, first 
Belhaven. This nobleman, |! 


no son, made a designation 
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estate and honours into the King’s hands in favour of John 
Hamilton of Pressmennan, who succeeded to that peerage in 1679. 
In 1777, the male descendants of Lord Pressmennan having 
failed, the family estates devolved on Mary Hamilton, who had 
married William Nisbet of Dirleton, and the two estates of 
Belhaven and Dirleton thus united passed to William Hamilton 
Nisbet, who ‘married Mary, eldest daughter of Lord Robert 
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Manners. Finally, in 1828, in consequence of his alliance with 
Lady Mary Bruce, granddaughter of the aforesaid W. H. Nisbet 
and Mary Manners, the lands of Biel reverted, after a lapse 
of four centuries, to a member of the family to which they 
originaliy belonged, Mr. Robert Adam Dundas, lineal descendant 
of the first Lord of Dunbar. Mr. R. A. Dundas assumed the 
name of Christopher, and later those of Nisbet Hamilton, on his 
wife, Lady Mary, succeeding to the Dirleton and Belhaven estates. 
The Right Honourable R. A. C. Nisbet Hamilton died in 1877, 
and Lady Mary in 1883, and on her death the estates passed 
to her daughter, the present owner, who married in 1888 
Henry Thomas Ogilvy, second son of Sir John Ogilvy, who 
assumed on his marriage, in addi- 
tion to his own, the names and 
arms of Nisbet Hamilton of Bel- 
haven and Dirleton. 

Enough has been said _ to 
show that Biel deserves to be 
ranked amongst the first of the 
great houses of Scotland, for the 
beauty of its situation, for its 
gardens, ever carefully nurtured 
and tended, for its great trees 
planted by those who in days 
gone by already loved this place, 
and were content that their labour 
should be enjoyed by others, for 
the treasures of the vast house itself, 
and not least for the example set 
by its master and mistress, happy 
in being able to live among their 
own people, and devoting them- 
selves to their prosperity and 
highest good.—T. N. D. L. 


A CONFESSION. 


HAD been brought up among 
people who looked on dancing 
as an invention of the devil. 

The music set me twitching all 
over, and when I grew older and Copyright 

had to go to dances, I hated to 

sit in the whist-room, where sometimes I kept elderly parents 
later than they had intended to stop, so that their daughters 
mig''t have a little more amusement. 

i have done a multitude of foolish things in my time, and 
mos! of the particularly egregious ones are connected with 
dances. 

Once I had faithfully promised to go to a dance down 
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Bromley way, and did actually dress and take the train. But 
the more I thought of it the less I liked what lay before me. So 
at the station before that to which I had taken a ticket, | put my 
head out of the window and asked a porter if there was a train 
back to London soon. He said I should just catch one if I 
hurried across the bridge, and I did. Confronted with the 
necessity of making excuses to my hostess, I conceived that there 
was nothing for it but to tell the 
truth. J thought she would be 
angry, but to my surprise she was 
greatly amused. 

On another occasion i actually 
arrived on the scene, and imme- 
diately fell into an evil temper, 
because dince music made me 
want to dance and | couldn’t and 
wouldn't. Many people had 
offered to teach me, but I was not 
going to spoil their amusement. 
On this occasion somebody came 
up and offered me her card and 
asked me to take some dances. It 
was not a card that was likely to 
be empty very long. 

*<] can’t,” I said. 

“You mean you won't,” she 
said. 

‘¢T don’t dance,” I said. 

“You are stupid. I know you 
don’t dance, but I suppose we 
might sit out?” 

So I took her card and made 
a great block of my initials around 
the supper part of it, and began to 
feel more contented. When the 
time came we sat about in a con- 
servatory, and presently supped 
at a small table with two others 
whom we knew and liked. It was 
a very big dance, and the supper-room was comparatively small. 
We enjoyed ourselves, and took no account of time until the 
hostess, who was a sort of adopted aunt to all four of us, came 
and told us that she thought we had probably eaten more 
lobster salad than was good for us, and that she was quite 
certain we had occupied that table too long. So we retired 
to the conservatory again, and a good many dances that did not 
belong to me had gone by before the girl was discovered and 
taken away from me. Her name was Sylvia, and after that J 
began to think there might be something in learning to dance. 

So I learned. Twice a week I might have been seen going 
with a brown paper parcel in the direction of Clapham. The 
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parcel held my pumps, and Clapham was the abode of the dancing 
master who had been recommended to me. He liked me very 
much, and said he could teach me all kinds of fancy dancing ii 
I would take the trouble to learn. His only grievance was that 
I steadily refused to come to his weekly dances and meet 
the other pupils. You paid five shillings and you got light 
refreshments. 
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Behold me, then, in the position of the man who has learned 
to swim without ever being in the water. I could dance rather 
well, but I had usually done it alone, or with my master for a 
partner. I told no one, and there came another dance, and this 
time I asked for Sylvia’s card and treated it as | had done ona 
previous occasion. When the time came I took her to the 
conservatory, but presently they started a lively waltz, and I 
could withhold my secret no longer. 

“‘ Sylvia, shall we dance?” 

«But you don’t dance.” 

“You told me it was easy to learn, and that you would 
always be glad to teach me.” 

“Did I? Perhaps I did. Anvhow, I shall be glad.” 

So we waltzed, and at the end of it went back to the conser- 
vatory. 

‘You didn’t want teaching, 
learn? You dance beautifully.” 

Then I told her the whole truth, and she laughed and asked 
if I did not think that she would have been a better instructor 
than the dancing master in Clapham. ‘Though I could give 
him a good testimonial,” said she. 

We danced together again, and I was never so happy in my 
life. And so it happens that a staid and stodgy leader-writer 
has on occasions to go into the office and say to his editor, ‘I 
shall not be in to-morrow night; I’m taking the wife toa dance.” 

For Sylvia liked me as a partner, and I had hated dancing 
in the old days simply because I had not the art. 


” 


said Sylvia. ‘* Where did you 
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N spite of the vigorous efforts which are made in most parts 
of England to exterminate the magpie, this picturesque 
and vivacious bird is still common in many districts, and 
may be seen or heard in most places where the gamekeepers 
are not endowed with great energy or stimmlated by some 

means to incessant vigilance. In Wiltshire, although you may 
travel a long way without catching sight of the black and white 
plumage which makes such a conspicuous show, yet you will 
find, if you know how to search, that in many or most of the 
thick plantations which dot the open downs, a more or less select 
company: of magpies has made its home, or at all events is 
lurking in the branches of the firs. Accordingly, when a 
hawking party, intent on the flight at rooks, is brought, in the 
course of its operations, into the proximity of one of these 
plantations, there is always a temptation, if the surrounding 
part of the downs is suitable, to pause in the more avowed an 
ostensible business of the day, and vary the sport at the sable 
quarry by a try at the pied. In fact, so attractive has the flight 
at the latter become, and so sadly have the opportunities for 
good rook-hawking diminished, that such a party seldom or never 
starts now without being accompanied by at least a cast of 
peregrines, and often more, which are specially intended to be 
flown at the smaller quarry. Nor are these interludes, which are 
often irreverently described as magpie-hunts, by any means the 
least enjoyable or entertaining part of the day’s performances. 
If one were to judge by the eagerness with which the riders 
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A TERROR TO MAGPIES. 


accept a proposal that any covert should be beaten for ‘ mags,” it 
would seem that several of them are inclined to be of the same 
opinion as the late Sir John Sebright, who in one passage 
declared that this flight “‘is far superior to every other kind of 
hawking.” 

Without going as far as this, it must be admitted that in 
some of its characteristics the chase of the magpie by two well- 
trained tiercels, which thoroughly understand the business, affords 
about the best illustration that could be found anywhere of 
the esprit de corps which may exist between the men who are 
engaged and their winged allies in the air. There is, moreover, 
this merit about it, that it calls into requisition the most active 
and unremitting exertions of all the persons engaged, and alsoa 
considerable amount of shouting and noise and bustling about 
in and out of awkward places, where good horsemanship, as well 
as a quick eye and a ready judgment, is essential to success. 
The first thing to be done when such a flight is intended to be 
attempted is, of course, to detach the leashes and swivels from 
the jesses of those hawks which are to take part in it. Then, if 
the covert to be beaten is one from 
which it can be guessed with tolerable 
certainty at which point the quarry will 
come out, one man at least will be 
posted at a suitable spot, from which 
he can throw off his hawk as the wily 
fugitive appears. If there are two 
corners at which he is equally likely 
to break cover, each should be com- 
manded by one falconer with a hawk 
on his fist. The falconers once posted, 
the drive begins; and an aniated 
business it is. For not only are 
shouts, hoots, and other noises, »’hich 
are supposed to be alarming to mgpie 
ears, made to resound through th» tree 
trunks, but they are also supplei: :nted 
by that sound which the quarry ¢ ‘tests 
above all others. The magpie, w :con- 
scionable as he isin his daily beh. iour, 
and devoid of all honesty or _ ora! 
principle, yet appears to be well | ware 
in his innermost mind that he de -rves 
a very good thrashing. Conscq: atly, 
the most alarming sound that y : can 
make anywhere near him is the rack 
of a hunting-whip. Apparent his 
guilty conscience will positive not 
Copyright allow him to sit still when he ears 
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the riders wend 


that terrible warning of well-merited vengeance to come. As 
their way, therefore, through 
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the rather 


puzzling intricacies of the thicket, accompany their the men. 
cries with loud cracks of their whips at every comparatively 

opel place, and thus keep the reluctant quarry moving that of the 
onwards to one of the corners, where he will ultimately 


have to make a 
skilfu 
to 
him 
well 


off 100 soon, they 
ing back into the same covert; and if there are some neath, whereas 
detached bushes or a substantial hedge within pretty easy 


doul! 
sem! 
reach of the spot 
at which the 
fugitive was forced 
from his original 
retrect, he will 
prob bly make 
his way there 
in spite of the 
pere; rine’s best 
efforts. 

hen will 
follow the second, 
or ra:her the third, 
pha of this 
encounter between 
spee’ on the one 
hand and cunning 
onthe other. The 
hawk—or rather 
the hawks, for a 
second will by 
this time probably 
have been thrown 
off-— will mount 
over the place 
where the quarry 
has * put in,’’ and 
will “ waiton”’ for 
the men to rout 
him out. Some- 
times, when’ the 
two have been 
accustomed to 
engage in the 
same business 
together, they 
have become so 
clever at it that 
they will wait on, 
one at a_ lower 
pitch and the 
other quite high, 
so that in case 
mag should make 
a sort of false 
sally from his 
hiding-place, with 
a design of doub- 
ling back, the 
hawk at the lower 
pitch may _ inter- 
cept him in the 
act, whereas if he 
should elude this 
hawk by setting 
off down wind, 
and abandoning 
the hope of 
turning back, 
then the hawk 
in the upper 
air may render a 
good account of 


him. In any case the exact place where the fugitive has 

by one at least of the riders, who 
all speed, and, either alone or with 
him from his refuge. 
Whip is again very likely to dislodge him; but if in his 
extremity or terror at the enemies in the air he remains 
deaf to this persuasion, more drastic measures must be taken 
and he must be driven out, as it were, with the point of 
the bayonet, or, in other words, with sticks, stones, or other 
moderately clear he 
may then have to run the gauntlet of a stoop from each 
of the two hawks; but, notwithstanding this, as he is a 
better shifter than anyone would suppose, he is quite likely 


put in must be noted 
will hurry up with 


assistance, force 


missiles, If the 


neighbourhood 


bolt. It is seldom 
| driving, he can be induced to 
ceive even the fastest tiercel a chance to come up with 
“and bind to him in the open; 
up to the mark, and the hawk has not been thrown 


will be able 


Irom a painting by 


with the most 
so leave the trees as 


A crack of the 


is 


beaters are 
him from 


the smaller 
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requires 


he can take it. 
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to escape with his life, and possibly with all his feathers, to 
a new stronghold, from which he must again be ousted by 


The pursuit, therefore, is similar in almost all respects to 
an the same attention and 
activity on the part of the falconer and his field, and it may 
extend over a considerable time, during which everyone is 
most busily engaged either in driving the quarry away from 
some shelter for which he is making, or in pushing him 
out of it when he has made his point. 
that the peregrine, being a long-winged hawk, has to wait 
on in the air while the men are working for him under- 
sparrow-hawk, which 


The difference is 


is employed for 


the intervals either on the 


G. £. Lodge. 


falconer’s fist or 
on the branch of 
a convenient tree. 
Tiercels are most 
commonly used 
for this flight, 
which appears tc 
afford them great 
delight, and in 
which they 
engage with the 
greatest zest. 
But peregrines oi 
the worthier sex 
are often by no 
means averse to 
it, and many a 
passage falcon 
which has _ not 
taken kindly to 
rooks may, if she 
is free from the 
vice of ‘carry- 
ing,” be usefully 
employed in this 
more sociable and 
more noisy sport. 
Whatever be the 
hawk used, it 
must be one 
which = can be 
relied upon to 
wait steadily in 
the air in the 
near  neighbour- 
hood of the men, 
and not rake 
away either for 
the purpose of 
soaring, or with 
the idea of 
checking at a 
chance quarry. 
No. exercise is 
better for teaching 
a trained hawk 
how dependent 
she is for success 
upon the co- 
operation with 
her human allies 
below, and how 
ready she ought 
to keep herse'| 
to profit by the 
chances which 
they secure for 
her. Theamount 
of work which is 
done while 
waiting on for 
the absconding 
magpie to be 


driven out is not inconsiderable; and it is done with a much 
better effect than mere waiting on for the dead lure. Thus a 
tiercel which has flown well at the pied quarry can seldom 
fail to make a good game hawk later on in the year. He 
will have learnt to appreciate the services of those whom he 
is beginning to regard as his masters and his helpers, and 
that when a quarry has eluded him by taking shelter in some 
inaccessible covert he need not thereupon give up the chase, 
because if he will persevere and display a little patience, these, 
his good friends, will in time drive it out into a place where 
An understanding is thus established between 
the bird and his master, greatly to the advantage of both as far 
as future sport is concerned. 
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MUCH-WORRIED PARTRIDGES. 


HE partridges have been, as usual, thoroughly upset by the harvest. 

Not only have they been rendered homeless by the clearing of the 

fields and turned out upon a bare and unfamiliar world, but the 

noise of the cutters and the shouting of the labourers have got upon 

their nerves, and there is quite a worried tone in the remarks which 

they make to each other when, stealinz quietly round the corner of a 

sheltered lane, the harassed covey discovers you coming along towards them. 
It is a world of shocks and disappointments to the partridges just now. 

THINNED COVEys. 

There would be disappointment enough for their owners-in-law, too, if 
these had not fully expected, on the East Coast at any rate, that the birds would 
be found to be not only few in numbers, but also quite unfit as to age and size 
for general shooting on ‘‘ the First.” In exposed tracts, also, the direct mischief 
done by the bad weather has been doubled by the prevalence of ‘‘ gapes,” which 
have destroyed many coveys wholesale. It is a disputed point whether the 
spread of ‘‘ gapes” among partridges is mainly due to the farmers’ practice of 
keeping fowls on the fields, but there can be little doubt that ground where 
fowls are numerous is for this reason very bad for partridges, and especially 
exposed ground where both the wild and domesticated birds are driven to haunt 
the same spots for shelter. 

Tue ‘ UNITED-IN-MATRIMONY WINDPiPE Worm.” 
For the history of the **gapes” is very simple. It is caused by minute 
worms, which all ground-feeding birds are liable to pick up from moist ground 
where other infected birds have been, though by what device the worms m inage 
to find their way, always in pairs, into the bird’s windpipe instead of going 
down its gullet, I do not exactly know. The Latin name of the creatures, 
however—Syngamus trachealis—neatly expresses these habits, for it means 
the ‘‘ united-in-matrimony windpipe worm.” = Often a bird gets so many pairs 
into the windpipe that the irritation caused by their b'oodsucking suffocates it, 
after which we may presume that the ground where the dead bird has lain and 
decomposed must be simply crammed with the eggs of the gapeworm ; and as, 
unfortunately, it is just such ground which attracts other worms and insects 
upon which b rds feed, the rapid spread of the mischief upon infected areas is 
easily understood. 
HIow DIskAsE Is SPREAD. 

When the bird does not die it spreads the danger over a wider area, though 
in a less concentrated form, for wherever it goes the poor thing coughs and 
gapes, by each muscular exertion bringing up egys of the parasite from its 
windpipe into its mouth. From there, of course, they pass naturally into 
the gullet, and, being unharmed by the bird’s gastric juices, ultimately fii.d 
their way to the ground. As, unfortunately, all that these eggs require is a 
little warmth and moisture, the places where birds roost or shelter easily become 
hotbeds for the propagation of the worms, when of course the chicks pick them 
up, always apparently in couples, male and female—this being evidently an 
acquired characteristic of the creature to ensure its | breeding in the seclusion of 
a bird’s windpipe. From this brief ske’ch of the life of the gipeworm, it will 
be seen how inevitally the wholesale rearing of fowls in the fields, and the over- 
crowding of birds in exposed tracts where they all resort together to the same 
spots for shelter, must spread tie ‘‘gapes” among partridges, in the same way 
as carelessness in rearing game under hens and the overcrowding of coverts will 
spread ‘*scaly-leg ” disease-- also caused by a parasite—among pheasants. 

INSTINCT AND REASON. 

A pleasanter aspect of partridge life, whea the reaping of the harvest 
compels the coveys to appear in public, is the excellent understanding which they 
have already established with the rabbits. Taking home a young partridge with 
an injured head in the hope of nursing it back to health, we placed the terrified 
little fellow in a yard where some tame rabbits live at large. Of course, he 
scuttled off, clucking, to the other side of the yard, but there, finding some 
rabbits unconcernedly feeding, his alarm vanished at once, and he stopped 
contentedly by their side. Even when, in their interest aroused by the new 
comer’s arrival, the rabbits smelt the young partridge all over, he remained 
entirely unconcerned. Evidently, young as he was, he had fully grasped the 
idea that there was no danger for him if the rabbits were not alarmed, and also 
that rabbits are themselves perfectly harmless, Now we may take it for granted 
that every young partridge would behave in the same way under similar con- 
ditions ; yet it is quite impossible that all young partridzes should have learned 
by experience to distinguish harmless hares and rabbits from dogs, cats, and 
stoats, and also to tell from the behaviour of rabbits and hares whether there 
was danger or not. This is one of the many cases in which instinct, an intuitive 
form of reaso:.ing based upon the collective experience of the race, seems indis- 
tinguishable in result from the conscious reasoning of man, based upon his 
individual knowledge and experience. Man, indeed, exhibits both kinds of 
reason, for, to take one instance, there can be no doubt that the natural horror 
with which we regard many harmless insects and reptiles is based upon the 
experience of our ancestors in climes where insects and reptiles were dangerous. 

THE ARRIVAL OF TRAVELLERS. 

The unsettled weather, which has made this year’s harvest an operation of 
fits and snatches, carrying on the tradition of the inclement spring and 
treacherous summer, which retarded and thinned the partridge coveys, his been 
admirable for observing the migrations of the birds; for every time that the 
wind shifts to the north, one can confidently rely upon seeing birds in the 
garden which were not there the previous day. Tne chill north-westerly wind 
of the 21st, for instance, brought travelling chiff-chafls, willow-wrens, and 
flycatchers, while so many house-martins arrive during the day that there was 
nothing like sufficient accommodation for them in the empty nests under the 
eaves. As evening came on they could be seen in clusters hanging on to the 
outsides of fully-occupied nests, resisting and vociferously protesting against the 
attempts of other martins, from the crowd constantly circling round the house, 
to find a foothold there, too. They were very like human trippers who have 
overcrowded an excursion train. 

SPARROWS ON THE WAR-PIPE. 

While this was going on there was great excitement among the sparrows 
who hac taken possession of more than half of the martins’ nests. (You can 
always tell when a sparrow is excited by his voice and the angle at which he 
carries his tail.) They seemed to regard the arrival of all these strange martins 
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as constiluting a state of war; and they had lost no time in doing What the 
Soers were told that they ought to have done—z.e., ‘‘ seized the passes 


every strategic point of the water- -pipe held its sparrow, chirping harsh Ft 
at the twittering crowd that streamed to and fro a couple of feet below, And 
the martins evidently knew that the sparrow’s hard beak gave him the best of 
the argument, for none of them hovered for more than an instant before any 
of the wide-mouthed, straw-disfigured nests which the sparrows had o cupied, 
though they returned time after time, one after another, to each nes; which 
showed by its neat, small opening that the martins who built it had suc ceeded 


in keeping their own. 
AUTUMN BUILDERS. 
Later on, as autumn passes into winter and after the last of the mar‘ing hg 
gone, the sparrows will build their winter nests, carrying off curly feath« 


S Ire 
the fowl-yard to line the sheltered ivy-nooks where they roost at night; | ay 
only common bird which builds new nests in August is the moorhen. Often, 
passing down a narrow stream, you will be surprised to see new moorhen:’ 
nests built in most conspicuous positions in the middle of the wat:, and 
sometimes as many as four or five of them at short distances from eac!. other, 
These are merely refuge-nests for the young broods; because the exper: nce of 
ages has tausht the moorhen race that if the young sleep on land ground .ermin 
will kill them by night, and if they sleep on the water big pike will take them, 
So, as it is not possible for all the young moorhens to find standing roor: upon 
the nest in which they were hatched, these nests of refuge are built, and ually 
in open situations, because the moorhen gains more by seeing an -nemy 
approaching than the enemy gains by seeing her. Indeed, the enem: very 
seldom does see her, though he may hear a spl: ash and see some rippl =n 
the empty nest. | ED 2 

POLO AND 
: . ‘ 
CU INC 
| — B-HUNTINC 
pIRE NCESTER practically closes the English polo season. here 


is still Comte de Madre’s Cup at Rugby. Tre weather, ho» ever, 

looks at the present moment much more like cub-huntine than 

polo. Indeed, but for a mis‘ake I should now be out in-'«id of 

penning these notes. It is a perfect morning—damp an: cool 

—and there ought to be a splendid scent. I imagine that whatever 
may be in store in the future, we shall have a first-rate cub-hunting season, 
For some years past dry weather and hard ground have made this a doxb ful 
pleasure. As far as the supply of cubs is concerned, there is nothing to 
complain of in Leicestershire. 

But for the present I must turn back again to poio, and try to put 
before my readers the notes I have from a friend i in Ireland. As _ everyone 
knows, the horse show is to take place next week at Dublin, and the 
chief polo matches are fixed for that time, Tne Irish County Cup has now 
practically become the chief feature of the aw'umn season. Soldiers’ polo is 
still in abeyance, and of late years the A.I.P.C. Open Cup has not succeeded in 
drawing entries such as made the matches in 1893-95 historic in the annals of 
polo. The Irish County Cup at Dublin is interesting for another reason. [1 
enables us to see the stamp of ponv that Irish polo players are using, and to 
form an idea of the ponies bred in that country. In the opening ties County 
Dublin was expected to beat County Kildare, and they did so, but not so easily 
as it was thought they would. Captain Studs was playing for Kildare, and 
seemed little the worse for the severe hunting accident he had last season. He 
made two capital runs for his side, but Dublin were the stronger team, ani won 
by 7 goals to 3. But the second game was in some respects one of the 
most interesting of the whole series. In the first place, one of the competitors 
was the North Westmeath team. The ground of this club is in Lord Longford’s 
park. The two Messrs. Rotheram who play in this team are light weights, and 
ride capi'al ponies of the flying stamp. Captain O’Reilly, the North Westmeath 
back, is well known at Hurlingham. The fourth player was Mr. R. O’keilly. 
Their adversaries were Kilkenny, a club that has been well known for good 
p'ayers and fast ponies, and was strengthened this year by the coming of Mr. 
V. K, Carew to live near the ground. Mr. Carew used, I think, to play for 
County Sligo. Mr. G. Smethwick is the secretary of the Kilkenny Club, The 
other two players were Mr. A, Smethwick and Mr. Mowbray. he ma'ch was 
marked by good polo. As a goal hitter Mr. G. Smethwick is remarkable. 
Twice he scored for Kilkenny with admirable shots; the second one, from a 
difficult angle, was particularly clean and true. On the other hand, 
the combination of North Westmeath was excellent, their passing and 
placing of the ball were very good, and although perhaps there was not 
much difference between the two teams, yet North Westmeath on the whole 
deserved to win. 

Not less interesting was the next match, when County Sligo—Mr. P. W. 
Connolly, Mr. H. G. L’Estrange, Major O’Hara, ard Mr. J. Fitzgerald—met 
County Cirlow—Mr. T. J. Roark, Captain Loftus, Captain Clayton, and Mr. 
F, Colgan. Both these counties have a polo record. Sligo won the County 
Cup in 1899, 1900, and 1901 (and, as will be seen, a fourth time in 1902), while 
Carlow is the native county of Mr. John Watson, Lieutenant-Colonel W. I. 
Persse, and other well-known polo players. Major O Ha‘a takes an interest in 
the breeding of ponies, and it is toa speech he made at the Dublin meeting 
two years ago that we owe the important changes in the registration of ponies 
in the Polo Pony Stud Book. The match may be summed up by saying that 
the two teams were very equal, but the sound back play of Sligo enabled tsem 
to keep off the continual and very dangerous attacks of the Carlow team ani at 
last to win. Some of the goals were saved by a hair’s breadth — This acded 
one more to the many matches gained by good defence. Sligo on the w ole 
had the Letter of the contest, and won bv 5 goals to 2. 

The game between North Westmeath, as above, and County Dub i1— 
Mr. J. Leonard, Captain B. Daly, Mr. J. McCann, and Mr. L. M. Ryan— was 
also a close one. Indeed, the closing period was as exciting as anything iv the 
tournament. Westmeath made the first goal, then Dublin scored, and agai” the 
former team went on to add three more to their score. Dublin never ‘ost 
heart, and Captain Daly playing a capital forward game, they not only hin red 
Wesimeath from scoring again, but added two m re to their own goals, Inc ed, 
it is quite possible that with a little luck they might have made the scores « ,ual 
in the last period. 

North Westmeath are to be congratulated on the fine str: gle 
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they made for the cup. It was no light task set them to do battle with such a 
team as Sligo. Nor has any more closely fought-out game heen seen this year. 
It was the longer experience, and perhaps, too, better-trained ponies, that 
enabled Sligo to win at last. The score at the end was more than usually 
deceptive, though of course the winners were undoubtedly the stronger team. In 
the first and third periods of ten minutes the scores and the play were both equal. 
For two tens there was no scoring at all. This brought to a close a tournament 
which in every respect was one of the best and most interesting of the season, 
whether in England or Ireland. When the iact is considered that the teams 
were genuine county teams representative of their own districts, and that the 
wames were very level, we see that there were elements of interest not always 
7 be {and in polo matches. 

To turn from polo to hunting, there are a few, and I am glad to 
say ver few, changes in prospect. Captain Tyrrwhitt Drake comes forward 
to take che O.B.H. west. Some years ago I had several days with this pack, 
and some capital woodland sport. Captain Tyrrwhitt Drake was then 
Master. and Jordan, who afterwards took some hounds to Russia, his 
huntsn) n. The Master is a keen hound man, a firs'-rate farmer, and very 
popula ocally, so we may hope for a good season for the canary coats. Sir W. 
Williams has given up the Exmoor, which is the lineal descendant of the Old 
Stars the West, so well known under Mr. Snow’s Mastership. Lord 
Kensir. ‘on will be joint Master of the Pembrokeshire for the next season. 

T < Quora were at the Outwoods last Tuesday week at 5 a.m. These 
coverts sre not far from the kennels, hut are on that side of the country of 
which ?felton knows little or nothing. If you wish to see the Outwoods 
drawn, «nd a very pretty covert it is, look out for Nanpantan on the fix'ure 


cards the season. The late Lord 
Ferrers had a two day a week country 
lent ho» by the Quorn to the north 


of this covert. Nowadays, however, the 
Quorn sunt it all. The Master and 
huntsmai probably enjoy themselves in the 
absence of a crowd, and a varied country, 
sme cf which carries a good scent and 
stout {: ses, May Compensate the sportsman 
who loves hunting as well as riding for the 
incomp?ra'le grass pasture of the Mel:on 
side. 

It was in this country, as quiet and 
as wild as the Grafton Woodlands, that 
Tom Bishopp handled his first Quorn fox. 
There was no want of foxes either, 
for some three brace were viewed away 
first, an old fox taking himself off in 
leisurely fashion. ‘*It is not my turn 
to-day,” he appeared to think. Tlie old 
vixen, 00, ragged and grey, slipped off, 
no doubt, and then the bolder cubs, who 
leamed the first lesson of fox wisdom 
that the sooner and straighter you run 
away the less likely you are to be 
caught. Then the weaker and more timid 
ones remained. For two hours hounds 
chimed away merrily, the entry joining 
in the fun, though it may be the puppies 
only half understood what they were alter. 
But every young dog likes a chase, and 
they throw their tongues perhaps because 
the others do. Three times the huntsman’s 
“who-whoop !” rang out, twice for blood 
and once for a cub marked to ground. 

Captain Burns Hartopp met with W. A. Rouch. BROWN 
an accident from a motor-car in the 
evening, but as he was out cub-hunting the next day there was nothing serious 
the matter, Is it so very wonderful that we rather dislike motors in the country 
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when the control of them seems so uncertain? There has been an accident 
every day for a week, and we hive young horses coming on. A well-driven 
motor-car in a town is safe enough. It is the scorching on quiet 
country roads that is dangerous. I know that there has been a good deal 
of dangerous driving in the Midlands lately. True, Captain Burns Hartopp’s 
accident was unavoidable and there was no blame, but in our country villages 
we suffer from less considerate drivers. 

Foxes are very plentiful in Leicestershire. I know where there are six 
litters within a very moderate radius of the place where I am now writing, and 
news of the same abundance reaches me from every part of the country. 

The Sultan as a patron of polo is news. But yet polo is a game which 
ought to take root in Turkey, for the Turks are capital horsemen and fond 
of sports on horseback. Probably the Sultan’s idea in giving a prize at 
the polo gymkhana at Constantinople was more to please the English than to 
encourage sport, but it may have that effect, to the great benefit of young 
Turkey, nevertheless. X. 


THE DONCASTER SALES. 


HEN racing men assemble on the Town Moor for the great 

Doncaster September Meeting the Yorkshire breeders take the 

opportunity to dispose of their yearlings. So established has this 

custom become, that the Doncaster sales are looked upon as the 

most important of any throughout the vear; so that from all parts of the kin:dom, 
and even from Jreland, youngsters are sent up to compete with those from 
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Cottingham, from Sledmere, from Mr. Hoole’s Wisdom stud, and from the other 
studs too numerous to mention with which the county of broad acres abounds. 

Up to now the present season has not been a good 
one for disposing of thorough-bred stock, but this may be 
all altered at Doncaster. The yearlings which have 
hitherto been led into the ring have not for the most part 
been of the class which one expects to see making good 
prices at Doncaster, When Mr. Somerville Tattersall 
mounts the rostrum, and most of the prominent men of the 
Turf, both owners and trainers, are assembled at the ring- 
side, we may expect to see more determination in the 
bidding, especially if many of the youngsters destined to 
change hands are of the style and quality of those of 
Mr. Simons Harrison’s string whose portraits we repro- 
duce to-day. 

Mr. Simons Harrison, who, besides devoting his 
attention to the Cottingham Stud, is the popular honorary 
secretary of the Holderness Hunt, has made a practice of 
sending his yearlings to Doncaster for sale for a good 
many years past. His aim has not been to compete 
with other studs in numbers, but that the few whom he 
sends up shall represent the best results of careful study 
and scientific mating. 

The Holderness is one of the best adapted districts 
in Yorkshire for the upbringing of racing stock, as the 
size, bone, and condition of all the animals on the farm 
amply prove. Buyers of his yearlings in pist years have 
had no cause to regret their purchases, even though they 
have had to harden their hearts and bid more than they at 
first intended in order that Mr. Tattersall’s hammer might 
point towards them with significant gesture after its rap 
on his desk has announced the final bid. 

Amongst the important races won by horses bred at 
the Cottingham Stud have been the Lincolnshire Handicap, 
the Liverpool Cup, the City and Suburban, the Coventry 
Stakes, the Woodcote Stakes twice, the Royal Hunt Cup, 
the New Stakes twice, the July Cup, the Stewards’ Cup 
at Goodwood, the Dewhurst Plate, and the Jockey Club 
Stakes of £10,000, besides a host of other races. 
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have been big winners, have come from Cottingham, su 
as Court Card, whose son St. Brendan is the hope 9 
Ireland in the present St. Leger, the dams of Sig). 
Fowling Piece, Rambling Katie, Goblett, Rice, Cupbearer, 
Monitress, and Master Herbert. Amongst horses runnjy, 
at the present time, Pietermaritzburg, Sweet Sounds, 7 
Lord Bobs worthily keep up the reputation of ¢} 
of the latter, that astute judge of horses, Count Lehndors 
said that he was one of the handsomest horses h. had mite 
looked over. 

One of the finest yearlings entered for sale {his year 
is a big upstanding colt by Florizel II. out of Sweu 
Muscat, who measures 15h. 2in., but is so even); 


stud 
1€ stud: 


Dropor- 
tioned, and has such great bone and substance, ee he 
hardly looks his size. He bearsa striking resemblance to hi. 
sire, and is sure to provoke keen competition. Another 
fine colt, whose portrait we reproduce, is by Jan sary out 


of Jersey Lily, beins thus very nearly related to Jedda}, 
He is a light-actioned, free-moving horse, and tikes 
regret that his sire should have been recently so j 1 


0 ¢g 
abroad on the dispersal of the stud of the lite Mr: Rol a 
Peck. Ofa different, though of a very taking, pp .ttern 
the filly ty Royal Hampton out of Stirrup Cup, with very 
good limts and a nice easy action in her stride, which looks 


like racing. The colt by Melton out of Silver Sea, the 
dam of Lord Bobs, is called His Majesty. He ; 
powerful chestnut colt, with great depth and_ power. 
particularly behind the saddle; standing on good limbs, 
with plenty of bone, and strong, well-made hocks, he 
looks like Ceveloping into a grand horse. 

From Butterine, the dam of St. Beurre, Mr. ! [arrison 
has bred two very taking animals, a yearling colt by 
Florizel II., which will be seen at Doncaster this year, and 
a foal by Persimmon, who will remain at Cottingham {or 
another twelvemonth. 3oth are very fine specimens of the 
thorough-bred, and show the best of limbs and _ joints, 
The great development of their quarters mak s them 
look a trifle low in front, but there is plenty of time for 
them to grow out of that, and both look exceedii ly like 
racing. 

The animal which perhaps fills the eye mos’, js 
another of Persimmon’s stock named King’s Favour, out 
of Phantassie, the dam of Gyp, who changed hands last 
week at a good price. Mr. Harrison considers King’s 
Favour to be by far the best filly he has ever bred, and it 
is indeed hard to find a fault with her anywhere. A long 
low filly, with great bone, but showing quality all over, 
she must represent very considerable value as a brood 
mare, apart from her prospective value as a race-horse. A 
quiet, sensible-looking mare, with a sound constitution, 
she is sure to command much attention when paraded in 
the ring. 

Amongst others which Mr. Simons Harrison is send- 
ing to Doncaster are a dark bay colt by Theophilus out 
of Whitethroat, a mare that has produced many winners, 
and a very useful filly by Bird of Freedom out of the 
dam of Bonnie Scotland. 

Mr. Simons Harrison is, for the seventh year, judging 
thorough-bred stock at the Royal Dublin Society’s Show at 
Ball’s Bridge, but his many engagements prevented him 
from performing the same office at the Royal Agricultural 
and at the Belfast Show of the North of Ireland Society. 


a big, 





RACING NOTES. 


UNSTALL PARK is a great meeting-place for 
Staffordshire sporismen, and they braved the 
rain in large numbers on Monday. It was 
a dreadful day, and though some very goud 
racing was to be seen, it could hardly be 
called enjoyable. The backers scored in the 

first race, as they picked out Chain Mail to beat five 
moderate maiden two year olds, and in the hands of tha: 
smart apprentice Dixon the chestnut filly won very easily. 
Dixon scored again in the Wolverhampton Handicap on 
Cherokee, but this time he did a good turn for the ring, as 
the horse was a friendless outsider, Sir Blundell Maple’s 
Claret disputing favouritism with Monitress at 2 to I. 
Sweet Oliver, starting at 7 to 1, got away with a lead, and 
held it to inside the distance, when Cherokee closed with 
him, and an exciting finish ended ina victory for the latter 
by ahead, In the Kingswinford Welter Handicap popular 
judgment made it a good thing for Hard Luck, and hie won, 
but only after a hard race with Pearly Reid. Only « head 
separated Haut en Bas and Myrcia in the Thorneycrott 
Plate, the favourite, Hoopoo, being only a similar ¢:stance 
behind after a very exciting race. Dixon won his third 
race when he landed Carisbrooke home a winner from the 
heavily backed Prince Melton. Carisbrooke is by Jan ssary 
out of Butterine, dam of St. Beurre. and if I mistaxe not 
an own brother is among Mr. Simons Harrison's y<arlings 
entered for the Doncaster sale. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday were dev. ‘ed to 
Stockton, which is always a very popular meeting, nd in 


the days now long gone was one of the principa’ race- 
meetings in the kingdom, being mainly supported »y the 
North Country stables at a time when they car<d all 
before them. Rain again interfered with sport, ed the 


going was decidedly on the heavy side, but the attendance 
seemed but little diminished. The public found a winner 
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the first race in Winnipeg, who started at 11 to 8 on, and in the hands of 
Randall won in a canter by three lengths. An exciting race for the second place 
resulted in M. Cannon on Llanmira beating Griggs and Miller on Morass and 
Gentilhomme by a short head, the latter dead heating. The winner was 
pought in for 330 guineas Lord Durham, who always likes to win at the 
Northern meetings, was successful in the Harry Fowler Welter Handicap 
with Aliwal, who won in a common canter by six lengths from Parody, a 
frm favourite at 5 to 4. 

Tic Wynyard Plate brought out eight two year olds, and appeared 
avery open race, so much so that it was a long 
time belore the public made anything favourite, and 
then they could not decide between Post Obit and 
Kroonsiad, who were both backed at 7 to 2, Donatello 
fnding iriends at 4 to 1, Blesilla at 9 to 2, and Gilbert 
Orme at § to I. Blesilla had rather the best of 
it to the distance, where she was passed by Gilbert 
Orme und Kroonstad, who fought out a very exciting 
finish, the latter securing the verdict by a_ head. 
The wiener, a brown colt by Kilwarlin out of Sabra, 
y Hampton, was bred by his owner, the Earl of 
Ellesmere. His first success was in the Devonshire Plate 
at Manc. ester at the Whitsuntide Meeting, but his best form 
was provably shown in the two races in which he was 
second, namety, in the Woodcote Stakes to Rock Sand, 
and in the Ascot Biennial to Quintessence. In the Stockton 
Handicap Plate, Wolf, by Wolf’s Crag, easily defeated 
Sir R. \Valdie Griffith’s Bap, better known as the Bread- 
knife—Merry Wife colt. Bap, I am told, is a singularly 
indigestible form of rye bread. Backers found a winner 
to fnish up the day in the colt by Tarporley out of 
Bruyere, but the price of I1 to 4 on cannot be called 
remunerative. 

The first race on Wednesday was not remarkable 
for anything save the very unsatisfactory riding of 
Cornice by Sanderson, who was called before the 
siewards and cautioned, Cornice being disqualified for 
second place. Outsider, who had won at Redcar, was 
soon made favourite for the Stewards’ Handicap, which 
he won cleverly by a length. The public fancied 
another Redcar winner in Lady Help, but she could not 
even get placed in the Hardwicke Stakes, which race fell 
to the daughter of Bay Ronald and Doremi. The soft 
going exactly suited old Bourton Hill, who had been sold 
at Kempton to Mr, Barnes for 150 guineas. He now won 
easily, and was bought in for 230 guineas. 

Four contested the Great Northern Leger, as against 
three last year, the favourite, Kummerbund, who was backed at 6 to 4 on, 
proving the winner. 

Racing also took place at Folkestone, or rather at Westenhanger, 
where Messrs. Pratt have effected wonderful improvements, in which they 
have been backed up by the railway company, who carry horses, lads, 
and trainers free. Good fields contested the various events, of which the 
principal was the Kent Ilandicap, which was carried off by Potin, by 
Melton out of Bonny Maid. I noticed the latter the other day among 
the mares visiting Lord Dunraven’s Desmond at the 
Adare Stud and having a fine colt-foal at foot by that 
horse, 

They have recently had eight days’ racing at 
Deauville, and have been buying .and selling horses in 
the intervals of racing. There as with us the market 
in bloodstock was very depressed, and though some 
very good stock, including a choice draft of Sir J. 
Blundell Maple’s, changed hands, the prices secured were 
wretched in the extreme. 

Captain Greer has sold Good Morning, by Gallinule 
out of Bonnie Morn, the dam of Kilcock, to go to 
America, where he is sure to do good service at the 
stud. He will be remembered as winning the Coventry 
Stakes at Ascot in 1900. 

His Majesty, so far from giving up racing, as some 
people prophesied, has just sent up nine yearlings bred 
at Sandringham to be trained at Egerton House by 
Richard Marsh. 

It is always well that the means of dealing with 
evildoers on the Turf should be strengthened, and the 
sep taken by the Jockey Club in recognising the 
British Pony and Galloway Racing Association, and 
including it in their mutual warning off agreement, will 
meet with the approval of everyone. The very 
interesting and sporting pony meetings have been greatly 
injured of late years by becoming the happy hunting 
ground of those who can no longer exist on the Turf 
either in England or abroad, and now even this 
opening for their misdirected talents will be closed 
to them. 

It is not often that a grand stand is 
burnt, but this nearly happened on the last day at 
Stockton, when the alarm was raised just as the 
numbers went up after the last race. Old race-goers 
near London may remember that after racing was ‘ 
abolished at West Drayton, the grand stand was #& 
mysteriously burnt, but the insurance company declined ® 
(0 pay, and rebuilt the stand ; it stood in the meadows, 
“hich are now golf links, for many years. 

In the Durham County Produce Stakes backers 
came to great grief, for after odds kad been freely laid on Pistol, he failed 
to get into the first three, Ramondia winning a great race from Coldra and 
King’s Limner. 

The St. Leger seems narrowed down to a contest between Sceptre and 
St. Brendan, and the former is now an established favourite. This is natural, 
both on the book and because it is the mare’s month. It certainly looks as 
if the name of Sceptre would be added to the long list including Throstle, 
Jannette, Dutch Oven, Seabreeze, Memoir, and La Fléche. MENDIP, 
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SPORTING PICTURES. 


OT long since at a private dinner of Old Etonians, 

given to celebrate the happy fact that the Lord 

Mayor was an Old Etonian and that an Old Etonian 

was Lord Mayor (of London, of course), Lord Avebury 
made a very happy remark. It was that the greatest 
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fallacy of conversational economics, or words to that effect, 
was a belief that in every bargain one man’s gain must needs 
be another man’s loss. The best of all bargains, the ideal 
bargain, is that in which both sides are gainers. That was 
Lord Avebury’s view; but, as card-players say, we can go one 
better than that in this case by bringing in a third party who 
shall bea gainer also. The case isthe following. Messrs. Cassell 
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and Co., who are publishing a distinctly fine series of sporting 
pictures in colours, are desirous of selling them; they give us 
nothing, any more than the author and publisher of a book do, 
for criticising the pictures ; we give them nothing for the right ta 
reproduce one of their best pictures; and our readers, who are 
the third party to the bargain, get an opportunity of seeing for 
themselves in black and white, if not in colour, how good the 
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pictures are. 


consulted in the matter. 


The series really is a remarkable one. 
Mr. E. W. Savory, which means, presumably, that he has 
chosen the pictures; it has descriptive letterpress by Mr. B. 
Fletcher Robinson, and that letterpress, we venture to say, 
represents the successful accomplishment of a very difficult task. 
Take the first part, for example, and the first picture, ‘‘ Weil 
Away,” by Mr. George Wright, which is a fox-hunting scene 
with a lady leading the field on a spanking grey horse. 
been easy to dispose of this in a sentence, it would be quite easy 
too to write a whole article about it; but Mr. Robinson was 
limited to some forty lines, and it is wonderful to note what a lot 
of lively matter he has crammed into them, how vivid is his word 
picture, how little he has omitted. 


is due to the fact, familiar to all 
his friends and acquaintances, 
that, young as he is, Mr. Robinson 
is a keen all-round sportsman as 
well as a ready and graceful writer. 
*« Suspense” is a good picture by 
Mr. Archibald Thorburn, of setters 
pointing with grouse lying well in 
front of them; next comes a 
brilliant coaching picture by Mr. 
Goodwin Kilburne; and after ita 
football picture by Mr. Ernest 
Prater This is not really very 
good—we have never seen a good 
football picture drawn or painted 
by the hand of man—but it was at 
any rate good enough for the Royal 
Academy in 1897. This ends the 
first part, and it is really un- 
necessary to go through the rest. 
Suffice it to say that they contain 
sound reproductions in colour, by 
chromo-photography, of original 
pictures, illustrative of all our 
national sports and pastimes, by 
Messrs. Thomas Blinks, J. Michael 
Brown, R. C. Carter, S. T. Dadd, 
Maud Earl, Edmund Fuller, G. 
Goodwin Kilburne, C. }. de Lacy, 
John A. Lomax, Edwin Noble, 
Ernest Prater, G. D. Rowlandson, 
F.T. Smith, Lancelot Speed, J. L. 
Sturgess, Leghe Suthers, Percy 
Tarrant, Archibald Thorburn, W. 
H. Trood, A. L. Vernon, and 
George Wright, all of whom are 
deservedly well known. To those 
who do not care about portfolio 
collections it may be added that 
this series, or a selection from it, 
made according to taste and suitably 
framed, would be in an ideal place 
round the walls of a billiard or 
smoking room. 


ON THe .. 
GREEN. 


ERD is not any exception to 
the very general rule at golf, 
as in other affairs of less 
importance, that success brings 
more success. Since he has 
been champion he has been 

making records on many greens, and quite 
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All three parties to the contract ought therefore to 
be pleased, although it is true that the third party has not been 


That he has succeeded 


Hodson S Kearns 





from a painting by 


FOXHOUNDS LEAVING THE KENNEL. 


lately at Portrush he lowered the record in the second half of his match with 
Hamil (or should it be Hamill ?), the local professional. It is very hard for 
these local players to do their best against the more hardened tourist players, 
so to speak of those who go travelling round giving exhibitions. The 
greatness of the occasion has its terrors for the local man, but none for 
the visitor who is in the habit of playing such matches. Hamil held his own 
in the first round, but in the second Herd was in such form that his opponent 


scarcely had a chance. 
Harlech with a new record for the green. 


Mr. Hilton has been on the march to glory at 
He did not, however, continue to 


march quite to the same tune, for in a subsequent competition his score was 84, 


against the previous record-breaking 70. 


But on the later day there was a 


high wind, which, as the report says, ‘* militated ”—-enormous word !—against 


z0od scoring. 


Mr. John Ball, it is to be observed, has been leading the men of Leasowe 
to win a bloodless victory over a team of the Blackpool Club, the Blackpudlians, 
notwithstanding that they were on their own ground, not winning a hole. Mr. 
3all’s own victim was Mr. Norman Macleod, whom he beat by three, the 
whole side winning by twenty-five holes to none. 

When Herd had successfully inflicted yet another injustice on Ireland by 


his defeat of Hamil, he took ship, like a modern Ulysses, and in due course 
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arrived at Prestwick, where he encountered (avid Kinnell on the St. Nichols. 
green. He got away from the local man in the first round, which he finishe; 
three holes up, and again started by taking the lead in the second royyg 
When Kinnell was in the rather desperate condition of five down he Baio 
to play a great game, and only lost in the end by three and two—but it ac 
enouzh. Ilerd’s rounds are returned at 72 and 73, as against 78 and 73 ts 
Kinnell. ‘ 





There has been great golfing going on along the shores of the Moray Firth, 
notably in the Meray Club’s tournament which sometimes it is the fashion t, 


call the Northern Counties’ Championship. I followed with much interest the 
career of Mr. Gordon Simpson of St. Andrew’s University, because I had the 
good fortune to beat him in the amateur championship last year. I say the 
fortune, advisedly, for I happened to start off with a lead which Mr. § mpson 
did not catch. But a year and a-half has passed since then, and while we bot) 
are that much older, it isa lapse that is more likely to have improved his eolf than 
mine. Mr. Simpson played very good golf indeed in the earlier stages of this 
Moray tournament, but failed rather in the semi-final, wherein Mr. Peeb'es beat 
him, only in his turn to be beaten in the final by Mr. Gillespie of Morto., Hall, 
now champion of the North. Mr. § inpson 
had hard lines in another recent tour: iment, 
wherein he was beaten in the fal by 
Mr. Harris, Horace Hurcnis-oy, © 


FROM THE 
PAVILION 


OTHING seems to sto; these 
wonderful Australians ; they 
go on from good to better, 
and have at present Ist but 
two matches, both by narrow 
margins, and have had the 

satisfaciion of making things square with 
their victors by beating Yorkshire in the 
return fixture, and taking the odd game off 
England. Still, as Kent has more than 
once put a spoke in the Australian wheel in 
other years, it was hoped, hardly expected, 
that there might be a_ recrudescence of 
history; but history declined to repeat 
itself, and 80 or 90 runs was the final 
difference in the Australians’ favour. One 
curious incident occurred in the match, so 
curious that it deserves a note. Duti played 
a ball behind the wicket. and his pariner 
called him for a run; Huish, the Kent 
wicket-keeper, tried to kick the bull, to 
save time, into his own wicket, and so 
vigorous was his assault that though the 
ball missed the nearer stumps, it hit the 
more distant before Duff had reached the 
crease, wherefore Duff was run out; but 
he has the consolation of knowing that 
though he lost his in: ings he has con- 
tributed to the making of history. Middlesex 
and Yorkshire played a very pretty little 
match up at Lord’s; I use the epithets 
discreetly, for the scoring was little, 125 
being the biggest score, and the play was 
pretty with regard to bowiing, fielding, 
catching, and, ina minor way, to Latting, 
for twenty runs was a good _ individual 
score and required some making ; indeed, 
the famous Yorkshire side went in to get 
68 runs to win, and lost six good men 
for 52. A close, exciting finish seemed 
probable, but at that point the successes of 
the Middlesex bowlers and _ fie! 
stopped, and Yorkshire ran out. The 
curious thing was that there was no 
olvious difficulty in the wicket; the ball 
took the break nicely, it is true, but it did 
not shoot or rear up unfriendly, the only 
problem being, as F. S. Jackson himself 
told me, to time it accurately, as it came 
at different paces and took a divergent 
amount of break according to the place it 
pitchedon. In other words, the sorely - tried 
pitch was patchy, and that is just the ideal 
wicket to test the batsmin, If a permanent and patchy pitch could be ensured, 
we should have some fine fun and fine finishes ; records. would no longer be 
recorded, and the average would be quite low, though that would not matter; 
the main objection would be the preponderating value of the ‘snick” siroke 
relatively to other strokes. We all shuddered when Yorkshire scored eight 
runs out of the last sixteen by this means; it seemed so unfair, yet Midclesex 
had scored a reasonable proportion of runs by similar luck. Haigh and 
Bosanquet bowled beautifully ; MacGregor pulled off a wonderful piece o! 
stumping from outside the batsman’s legs, the batsman being a left-hande: (00; 
Bosanquet and Tunnicliffe, Hearne and Schwarz, made splendid catches, | leed 
Tunnicliffe petitioned successfully to be allowed to keep the ball used in the first 
innings of Middlesex, as by catching it off MacGregor’s bat he made b's five 
hundredth catch for Yorkshire. Some wicket-keeper, possibly Pooley may 
have felied more of the foe, but a mere fieldsman never, I should imagine. We 
read, without surprise, that ‘*the Master” made 129 ayainst Warwick hire, 
and by so doing completed his thousand runs for the season, these results veing 
attained by practically faultless cricket. Yet this is the sort of thing th t has 
been going on in a greater or less degree, chiefly greater, for thirty-five solil 
years and more, though at various intervals the critics have been declarin. that 
the cunning of the great player’s hand has at last left it. Rivals to Gvace’s 
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performances have been mentioned, some of whom have indeed, but under 
different conditions, made more runs in a year, or what not, than ‘* W. G.” has 
done; but the time test is a good one, and we shall only admit that the one 
and only champion has been outdone when a man arises—verily he has not yet 
arisen—-who can start first-class cricket at sixteen and be still a terror forty 
years 2 terwards. <A lack of mobility in the field and between the wickets, and 
, natural slowness in the pace of his scoring, are the only signs visible 
that W. G. Grace is not twenty years younger than he really is. Pluck, 
patience, and perseverance, plus unequalled experience, enable him to keep level 
with his juniors and often to excel them. I am not speaking out of my own 
mouth, but am merely phrasing the words of others, some of whom would even 
nave selected ‘*W. G.” for an English team as possessing, besides experience, 
the most capable powers of defence in the and. Even if his admirers are 
wrong, one wonders when anyone else will come to the front—he is not there 
just now —Wwho can claim admirers of this type at a time of life when most 
quonda>.1 cricketers are wrestling with golf or wondering whether it is not time 
lo acq. re ping-pong. The ubiquitous ‘little bird ” certainly does say that 
Dr. Grace is regarding bowls as the future solace of the old age which is rather 


near an’ yet so far. W. J. Forp. 


DEVON. & SOMERSET . 
STAGHOUNDS. 


» IESE hounds had a really grand gallop on Friday from Brendon Two 
G.'es, though it mostly took place with tu'ters. The stags are very 
numerous on Exmoor, and a herd of seven, containing one old stag 
with a magnificent head, was roused on the open moor. Tufters were 
laid on and raced after them over a vast expanse of wet reedy grass, 
which brought a large proportion of the field to grief. Tnen they 

separated, but the huntsman quickiy got his hounds on the right line, and they 
rai faster than ever for mile after mile of open ground, heavy going and boggy 
jor the most part. Arrived at almost the extreme western edge of Exmoor the 
herd ag:in separated, and hounds ran the younger deer, but they were called off, 
and once more the heavier stags had to fly back towards the centre of the 
moorland. The field was widely scattered and few were with hounds as they 
ran over the dreided Black Pits and the Cnains, the two worst pieces of going 
onthe oor. The huntsman and only some half-dozen others were holding on 
after hounds as they plodded on over Cheriton Ridge and Brendon Common, 
but a gcod many more who had Leen judiciously riding the chord of the arc got 
up in time to hear the mort sounded over as fine a stag as has been killed for 
many a Jong day after a run of over three hours. Brendon Two Gates is a 
favourite meet, and many riders had come long distances, so that every stable in 
Oare, Porlock, Exford, and other neighbouring villages was filled with horses 
unable to reach their homes the same night. 





“TAME. BUTTERFLIES 
. AND MOTHS. 


HERE are two sure signs of an animal being tamed— 
if it will come when it is called, and if it will let itself 
be stroked—but these testis cannot be applied to 
butterflies. However, if making some of these flighty, 
nervous creatures so accustomed to my presence that 

they played and settled unconcernedly around me, and at last 
sucked sugar and water out of my hand, can also be taken for 
asign, then I can claim to have tamed butterflies ; and if others 
would like to feel the thrill of pleasure when a Red Admiral 
alights and stays trustingly on the hand, they cannot do better 
than plant a sunny corner of their garden with sweet scabious, 
and, unless it is an unfavourable year like this, they are sure to 
have butterflies to experiment with. The real secret is to have 
patience and move gently, the sugar and water being only a 
factor. With no bribe of sweet drink, a small garden white 
came with me for more than a mile, not even flying away when 
I climbed a stile and jerked it. I must confess that it was 
asleep most of the way. 

But if it needs patience to tame butterflies, it is far otherwise 
‘with moths ; they show truly a more coming-cn disposition, and 
I have carried many a moth about on my finger after the briefest 
acquaintance. They are not more affectionate, but more greedy 
and lazy, than butterflies, and if they are brought into a room 
with flowers and plenty of syrup show no inclination to leave it. 
One fat, greyish brown moth that I nicknamed Friar Tuck, 
would fly into my room of an evening and prop himself up against 
a saucer of sugar and water and suck away with his long proboscis 
until | thought he would burst, and afterwards he would be too 
lethargic to move for hours. This article would be too long if 
Igavea description of all the moth visitors I have had flying 
in and out of my room, so I will choose three of the most 
interesting. On June 24th, 1899, as { was thinning out the 
marivolds that run like a golden scroll round my garden I 
found a pair of ermine moths (Spilosoma menthastri) fast asleep 
on the stalk of one of the plants. By their pure white fluffy heads 
they could not have been more than a day old. I put the plant 
Into a pot and carried it into my room, placing it in the middle of 
a large earthenware pan, on a little table between two windows. 
The moths remained motionless for seven hours, then I had to 
cover them up for fear they would burn themselves in the candle. 
By the next day they were quite at home. I had filled three 
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pieces of mother-of-pearl, one with treacle, another with sugar 
and water, and the third with plain water. The male moth flew 
in and out of the window, taking frequent sips at the syrup, he 
never touched the treacle, and the female took possession of the 
third piece of mother-of-pearl; she tipped out the water by 
treading on the edge, whether by accident or design I cannot 
tell, and laid one hundred eggs on it. On June 26th I carried 
the ermine moths into the garden whilst I weeded; I thought 
the female seemed depressed by her ever-increasing family. On 
June 27th, at nine o’clock in the evening, the female moth was 
very restless; she kept following the male and flapping her 
wings in his face, evidently trying to drive him away. He 
resisted for some time, clinging first to one flower then to 
another, but at last he flew out of the window far away over 
the trees and never came back. On June 28th, after laying her 
four-hundredth egg, the female moth became torpid, and died 
peacefully in the evening of the next day. 

Another visitor was a gold-tailed moth (Porthesia similis). 
She fell on me in the garden as though suffering with sunstroke, 
so I put her into a shady place in my room, when she quickly 
recovered and busied herself in laying seven masses of eggs. 
She pinched off nearly all her golden down to cover them with. 
Instead of choosing a leaf, she laid her eggs on a piece of muslin, 
probably to save having to wrap up each egg separately. There 
were about twelve eggs in each patch, neatly covered with 
smooth golden hairs. Unfortunately, I missed seeing how she 
took her down off. “This took place on July rgth. On the 
evening of July 2oth she flew away. My last moth visited me 
on October gth, early in the morning, for warmth, I fancy, as it 
was cold outside. I picked a large bunch of nicotiana and put 
it in a jug, much to his delectation. He kept darting at the 
flowers all day. By his colouring I think his right name was 
Deilephila galii, and if so it was very late in the season for 
him to be about. He stayed until a quarter past two in the 
afternoon of October 11th, a warm, bright day. He flew down 
the length of the garden, then turned, and I thought he was 
coming in through the window again, but he soared up into 
the air and went out of sight over the roof of the house. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FISHING IN BENGAL. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,---Tank fishing is a sport admirably suited to a na'ive of Bengal, as it 
involves no exertion whatever. There he sits for hours perched on his little 
platform, his thighs restins on his calves, and his arms supported by his knees, 
watching in a dreamy fashion the float in front of him. If he is a man of means 
he probably has a servant or a dependent relative who will now and then brins 
him his ‘* hubble-bubble,” from which he will take a whiff or two, have a good 
cough, and then begin float watching again. All the ponds in the Barrackpore 





Park, near Calcutta, where is the ‘‘ week-end ” winter residence of the Viceroy 
of India, one of which is shown in this photograph, are full of fish, some of 
which are over 2olb., and the favourite waters are marked by little private 
platforms which the regular fishers have put up. A considerable amount of 
ground baiting is done, and on a good day a catch of about golb. is not unusual. 
Even the 2olb. fish do not, however, afford much excitement, as they fight in a 
very half-hearted way, and are, as a rule, on pretty substantial tackie.—A. B. 





LABRADOR DOGS. 
[To tHE Epiror oF * CountTrRY LIFE.”} 
S1r,—I was much int-rested in the article in last week’s CouUNTRY LIFE on 
this breed, and must confess that until I read it I also laboured under the 
delusion ‘that the Newfoundland was merely one of those so-called improvements 
dear to the heart of the British dog fancier. You state that Labrador dogs are 
possessed of greiter stamina than retrievers, and it has occurred to me that 
coming from such a cold country they are like'y to be able to resist the effects of 
winter work better. My own shooting is bisected by a river, on the banks of 
which all the best coverts lie; there is also a small lake on which we get a few 
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ducks, the consequence being that there is a good deal of water work to Le done. 
I find that very few dogs can stand it for more than one or at most two 
seasons, and it is most disheartening to find just when your retriever has 
thoroughly learned his business that he suffers from rheumatism to such an 
extent that it would be simply brutal to send him into the water on a co'd winter 
day. I propose, therefore, to try a Labrador dog this season, if I can procure 
one, and also with a view to the future would be glad to know whether a pure- 
bred dog or a cross between a Labrador and a retriever is considered best. If 
you can give me any information on this point I shall be much obliged.—C. G. 

[Perhaps some of our readers who have worked Labradors will be able to 
give our correspondent advice on this subject. —ED. ] 


WEED-KILLERS. 
[To rue Eprror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.] 

SIR,—It is a very common practice to make use of salt for destroying weeds 
in gravel paths and drives, and very effective it is. Knowing, however, how 
much salt is in request by farmers for improving the quality of grassland, I 
cannot help thinking that, when used as a weed-killer, it must form a very 
fertile seed-bed beneath the gravel for the growth of grass, etc., in the following 
season. I should be glad if some of your readers would give an opinion on 
this point.—A. L. P. 

[Salt is not the best thing to use for walks. It does in a measure promote 
the growth of weeds, unless it is constantly applied. There is no‘hing like 
a* good liquid weed-killer, many of which are in the market. Salt for weedy 
walks is an old remedy rarely used nowadays. —ED. ] 








LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountrRY LiFe.” ] 
Sir,—At different times a good deal has been said about Lilium giganteum, but 
still it may be of interest to many to know how this fine lily thrives in the West 
of Argyll. One specimen at Achnamara, the property of Colonel Malcolm, 
C.B., of Poltalloch, reached the height of 10ft., the circumference round the 
stem at ground level 13in., a fact I think worth recording. At the same time 
at Poltalloch, the residence of Colonel Malcolm, three bulbs in a group flowered, 
the tallest one reaching the height of 8ft. with fifteen flowers, the other two 
almost as tall. . They grow in a border which cannot be called shady, but fairly 
rich in vegetable matter. —D. S. M. 

A KENTISH CHURCH WRECKED BY LIGHTNING. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.” | 
Str, —Those of your readers who have been interested in the newspaper accounts 
of the destruction of Swanscombe Church by lightning on Thursday, August 14th, 
may be glad to see a photograph of the ruins, taken the nextday. The tall shingle 
spire, it will be observed, has completely disappeared, leaving, however, the 





tower so neatly intact that one hardly realises how seriously the edifice has 
suffered. The nave is roufless, and only some few |.lackened oak beams remain. 
The bells have either melted or remain buried beneath the @é6r7s. Books and 
seats are also destroyed. The lightning is described by some of the terrified 
spectators as having swept in a sheet of flame down the street and into the 
church.—E. KNIGHT, Gravesend. i 


A ROOK COURT-MARTIAL. 
{To rHE Epriror oF * Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I have twice seen rooks in a position similar to that shown in the 
sketch made by Mr. Rawlence which appears in your issue of last week. In 
both cases, however, the i irds were hanging by the neck and were living. One 
instance occurred some forty years ago, inatreein the cathedral close at Carlisle, 
and excited much interest. The bird lived for some days. It was impossible to 
rescue it. I remember being told by my brother; the Rev. Arnold Page of 
Tendring, Essex, that Dr. Pears, the head-master of Repton School, told him 
that he once witnessed the execution of a rook. It obviously was tried by an 
assemblage of its fellows, and, |eing condemned to death, was taken and placed 
with its head in the bifurcation of two twigs and there left todie. Bishop 
Stanley in his book on birds describes cases of trial and execution, and I think 
it probable that both the instances I witnessed and that described by your 
correspondent may be thus explained.--ERNEST PAGE, St. Tudy, Cornwall. 


GOSLINGS ON THE MARCH. 
[To rHe Epiror oF ‘* CountTrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,— The accompanying photograph shows a flock of goslings being driven along 
the road near Ripley. They moved at the rate of about one mile an hour, with 
frequent halts, and when encountered had covered a distance of six miles, and 
had several more to go before their journey’s eni. The men carried hooked 
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sticks, with which they caught the birds round the neck if they began to stray, bu: 
as a rule they seemed to fall into an almost military formation, and gave little 
trouble. —Harry Ronis, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


SHOT—OF COURSE! 
[To THE Epirok oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—A bird was shot last week in this locality, and none of the local ornith. 
ologists can give its name; one man thinks it is an Australian robin. Abou 
the size of a blackbird, orange body and neck, olive brown back, pink legs and 
feet, black under throat, large pink beak like a hawfinch or Java sparrow, 
orange crest on head like a waxwing (not like a hoopoe), and long tai! like a 
pheasant. Can you or any of your readers give us any information through 
CouNnTRY LIFE? The bird rose from a potato-field.—DorKING Docrox. 





WOODCOCKS IN A CONSERVATORY. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CounTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—The enclosed two photographs may interest you, though they are not 
good pictures, as they were taken under difficulties and in a bad light. Qn 
July 25th four woodcocks, two old ones and two young ones, walked into our 
conservatory adjoining the drawing-room here, at eight o’clock in the morning, 
The gardener happened to see them and shut the door. I brought my camera, 
but, as you may imagine, they were not very easy to photograph, as they would 
creep under the plants, etc. One photograph represents the two young birds 
walking past the door, the other is a picture of my wife with the old hen in her 
hand ; of course they were liberated after this impromptu sitting. This is the 
second brood ; the first lot were hatched off near the house in May.  [ think 
you will agree that it is at least unusual to find woodcocks in our greenhouses. — 
A. M., Argyilshire. 
[The photographs were unfortunately not such as to lend: themselves to 
reproduction, but they suffice to verify the incident, which is certainly of more 
than common interest and of the most unusual character.—--ED. ] 


CHINA CLAY. 
[To THE EpiITor OF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Srr,—In reply to **H. C. Bulkley,” in your issue of August 16th, p. 224, 
raising china clay is the great indusiry of this (St. Austell) district, and any 
owner of works could give him the information he requires. If he wrote me 
with particulars, I would ask an owner to communicate with him,.—ARTHUk 
Coopk, Trevarthian, St. Austell. 


A CAT WITH PECULIAR TASTE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”| 
S1r,-—I enclose a photograph which may interest some of your readers. It isa 
snap-shot of a cat in the act of helping herself not to cream, but to Fry’s Cocoa 
out of the tin. One would think that dry cocoa would be the very last thing 
a well-fed cat would steal, but this one is particularly fond of it, and thrives 
on it, as will be seen from the sleekness of her coat and the splendid condition 


in which she is. Domestication perverts—or shall we say educates ?— the tastes of 


most animals; but that an animal which in a wild state is a flesh eater should 
develop a taste for anything so opposite to its natural food as dry cocoa, is, to 
say the least, surprising. However, all the feline race have a habit of doing 
unexpected things, and the whims of the common or garden cat are beyond all 
reckoning. I trust the photograph will prove of sufficient interest for you to 
publish it.—H. E. M. 














